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PREFACE 

I  HA  VE  been  desirous  of  putting  something  together 
that  may  help  to  settle  the  young  men  of  the  present 
day  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  in  the  Christian  life. 
I  have  often  been  asked  to  address  them  at  school 
and  college  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  and  iii 
writing  these  pages  I  have  hoped  to  put  true  and 
useful  thoughts  in  a  permanent  form.  The  age  is 
one  of  inquiry  and  unsettlement :  bid  I  believe  the 
Christian  Church  was  never  more  strong  for  good 
than  at  present ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
human  life.  That  faith  I  earnestly  wish  that  all 
young  men  should  have  the  happiness  of  enjoying. 
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UNTO  YOU  YOUNG  MEN' 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  MEANING  OF  LIFE 


Life,  if  we  think  of  it,  is  at  any  rate  the 
greatest  business  we  have  to  deal  with.  It 
includes  and  contains  in  itself  all  other 
businesses.  You  find  it  put  into  your  hands 
with  a  beginning  and  an  ending  to  do  what 
you  can  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  it 
has  a  beginning ;  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
that  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned  it  has  an 
ending.     What  are  you  to  make  of  it  ? 

Now  if  you  could  once  demonstrate  that 
when  the  last  breath  had  flickered  out  of  the 
body  then  all  was  absolutely  over  for  ever, 
you  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  spending  it 
in  your  own  way.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
you  would  have  to  be  prudent,  in  order  to 
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enjoy  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  merely  the  first 
part.  You  would  be  obliged  to  control  your- 
self from  outrageous  excesses  for  fear  of  para- 
lysing your  limbs  and  destroying  the  power 
of  your  brain.  But  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  you  from  quietly  and  systemati- 
cally revelling  in  every  kind  of  sin  outside  the 
range  of  the  police.  You  would  not  believe 
in  God,  for  I  believe  that  faith  in  the  future 
life  and  faith  in  God  are  inextricably  bound 
up  together.  It  is  very  easy  for  people  to  say 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  believe  in  a 
future  life,  because  it  does  not  come  very  pro- 
minently into  their  sacred  writings,  and  that 
yet  they  believed  in  God,  and  produced,  in 
many  cases,  thoroughly  righteous,  saintly, 
unselfish  men.  But  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  Hebrews  did  believe  in  a  future  life ;  I 
have  before  now  collected  a  numerous  series  of 
passages  from  the  long  roll  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  which  show  conclusively  that 
such  was  their  belief.  The  allegation  that 
the  Hebrews  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life 
is  altogether  untrue ;  and  the  argument  that 
you  can  serve  God  and  be  a  righteous  man 
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and  a  useful  member  of  the  community  with- 
out belief  in  a  future  after  death  has  no 
support  in  that  quarter.  You  cannot.  The 
two  ideas  are  absolutely  and  wholly  connected 
together.  You  would  not  believe  in  God  ; 
and  without  such  a  belief  I  do  not  see  what 
is  to  prevent  you  from  being  a  mere  man  of 
pleasure,  and  obeying  every  whim  and  fancy 
that  might  come  into  your  head,  subject  only 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Now,  with  the 
single  exception  of  murder,  there  is  no  sin  or 
crime  in  which  mere  unsupported  prudence 
would  not,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  permit 
you  to  indulge  if  your  heart  was  set  upon  it. 
Mind,  I  am  not  here  undervaluing  prudence. 
I  believe  that  when  once  you  believe  in  God 
and  in  the  future  life,  then  prudence  is  a  most 
valuable  help  to  a  true  life.  I  believe  that 
every  one  of  the  commandments  of  God  may 
be  strongly  and  properly  supported  by  con- 
siderations of  prudence.  I  believe  that  every 
one  of  the  commandments  of  God  is  given  for 
our  good,  and  not  merely  for  His  pleasure, 
except  so  far  as  His  pleasure  is  identical  with 
our  good.     My  point  is  that  prudence  alone, 
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without  the  fear  of  God  and  of  judgment  to 
come,  would  permit  you  all  kinds  of  indul- 
gence which  would  be  degrading  to  yourself 
and  ruinous  to  society.  No  doubt  a  philoso- 
pher might  tell  you,  '  It  is  better  not  to  lie ' ; 
'  It  is  better  never  to  take  anything  that  is 
not  your  own ' ;  '  It  is  better  not  to  gamble 
and  bet ' ;  '  It  is  better  to  do  good  and  to  be 
kind ' ;  but  to  ardent,  hot-headed  youth  these 
recommendations  would  have  no  more  value 
than  the  flat  sand  has  strength  against  the 
approaching  waves  of  the  sea.  The  only 
remainder  of  them  would  be  the  cynical 
maxim,  '  It  is  better  not  to  be  found  out.' 
And  in  any  case  you  would  be  selfish.  Not 
knowing  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  you 
had  to  live,  you  would  make  it  your  daily  en- 
deavour to  extract  as  much  from  life  of  what 
seemed  to  you  to  be  enjoyment  as  you  possibly 
could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  considera- 
tions are  not  mere  conjectures.  There  are, 
for  instance,  some  modern  writers  and  teachers 
who  have  given  up  all  belief  in  God  and  in 
the  future  life  ;  and  the  lesson  of  their  dismal 
creed  is  just  this  very  thing,  that  the  best 
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object  for  all  of  us  is  to  obtain  from  life  as 
many  pulsations  or  throbs  of  happiness  as  can 
possibly  be  had.  No  deeds  of  heroic  devotion 
to  duty  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others 
would  then  be  possible.  For  what  would  be 
the  value  to  you  of  a  glory  which  should  be 
yours  only  when  you  yourself  were  no  more  ? 
The  momentary  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
you  were  dying  a  martyr  to  your  devoted 
attention  to  some  foul  disease,  would  not, 
under  such  circumstances  as  we  are  imagining, 
be  compared  by  reasonable  people  to  a  long 
life  of  calculated  and  systematised  enjoyment 
to  be  had  in  other  ways.  If  the  belief  in  God 
and  in  the  future  were  to  be  done  away,  the 
vast  majority,  if  not  the  whole  of  mankind, 
would  sink  into  a  low  and  most  unhealthy 
condition  of  vice  and  self-pleasing  only  diver- 
sified by  frequent  deeds  of  violence,  murder, 
and  suicide. 

The  personal  foundation  of  that  different 
view  of  life  which  results  from  religious  belief 
is  put  with  his  usual  acute  knowledge  of 
human  nature  by  our  great  English  poet 
Shakespeare. 
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'  To  die :  to  sleep,'  says  Hamlet  in  his 
soliloquy  on  Death — 

'  No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to^  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die,  to  sleep ; 
To  sleep  :  perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there 's  the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.' 

Hamlet  is  oppressed  by  the  crisis  which 
has  come  upon  him,  and  he  is  thinking 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  be  rid  of  it 
if  death  were  one  long  ceaseless  slumber: 
but  he  remembers  that  this  is  not  proved, 
but  that  rather  the  probability  lies  the 
other  way.  As  there  may  be  dreams  in 
sleep,  so  there  may  be  consciousness  after 
death.  That  possibility  stops  his  hand  from 
any  rash  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  himself. 
In  that  possibility,  I  say,  lies  the  germ  of  the 
personal  side  of  religious  belief. 

You  have  then  to  take  your  life  with  this 

possibility  attached  to  it;  that  it  cannot  be 

proved  that  this  world  is  all,  and  that  the 

spontaneous  beliefs  of  all  mankind  point  rather 
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to  an  opposite  conclusion ;  that  there  is  a 
Divine  Creator  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being ;  and  that  this  Almighty 
Spirit  can  just  as  easily  cause  our  spirits  to 
continue  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  as 
He  can  cause  us  originally  to  consist  of  body 
and  spirit. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  in  making  his  scheme  of  life  to  take  this 
most  tremendous  of  all  possibilities  into  con- 
sideration ?  I  say,  when  he  is  making  his 
scheme  of  life,  because  I  can  hardly  imagine 
any  except  the  very  foolish  and  brutish  who 
are  merely  content  to  drift  about  like  masses 
of  seaweed  among  the  varying  and  conflicting 
tides  of  daily  events,  occurrences,  and  influ- 
ences, without  any  attempt  at  guidance  or 
thought.  There  are  those  in  our  vast  com- 
munity for  whom  such  drifting  seems  almost 
inevitable.  But  they  are  the  very  lowest  dregs 
of  our  cruel  and  artificial  civilisation ;  and  as 
they  are  steeped  from  the  very  cradle  in  a  thick, 
foul  atmosphere  of  godlessness  and  thought- 
lessness, they  can  hardly  in  some  respects  be 
considered  responsible  beings.  No  religious 
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impulse  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the 
scanty  years  of  their  school  life  strong  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  dismal  nurture  of  their 
homes  and  of  the  streets ;  and  the  probability 
is  that  unless  God's  Holy  Spirit  moves  them 
through  the  voice  of  some  stray  band  of  re- 
vivalists, they  will  remain  in  their  present 
reckless,  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  condition. 
With  them  the  all-wise  Judge,  who  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth,  will  no  doubt  be  very  merciful. 
They  will  be  put  through  a  training  and  dis- 
cipline far  other  than  that  which  the  artificial 
and  most  imperfect  social  arrangements  of  men 
have  provided  for  them  here.  But  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  in  any  way  affecting  our 
present  position,  that  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  every  reasoning  man  to  arrange  his  life 
according  to  some  admitted  principles,  and 
according  to  some  reasonable  scheme.  I  re- 
peat my  question  then,  and  press  it  home  upon 
you  :  Is  it  reasonable  to  construct  your  theory 
of  life  without  taking  into  reckoning  this  most 
awful  of  all  possibilities — the  existence  of  God 
and  the  continuance  of  conscious  life  after 
the  death  of  the  body  ? 
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I  know  that  I  may  in  all  likelihood  be  ad- 
dressing those  whose  minds  are  already  made 
up.  Many  of  my  readers  may  have  taken 
upon  themselves,  after  due  consideration  of 
these  subjects,  in  the  most  solemn  and  serious 
manner  possible,  the  open  profession  of  their 
faith  as  a  Christian.  But  I  know  also  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  young  men  as  I  am 
thinking  of  to  influence  as  widely  as  possible 
those  amongst  whom  you  live.  I  put  these 
considerations  before  you  therefore  very  largely 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  talk  about  them  to 
those  who  are  still  careless.  You  are  all  of  you 
acquainted  with  many  such,  each  in  your  own 
circle.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  Christians  not  to 
be  ashamed  to  speak  of  spiritual  things,  but 
to  discuss  them  with  our  friends  whenever 
opportunity  offers.  And  I  know  also  that  as 
you  go  through  life  your  own  faith  will  be 
frequently  and  vigorously  assailed.  One  of  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  day  has  described 
it  as  the  object  of  himself  and  his  friends 
gradually  to  draw  religion  into  the  back- 
ground, to  debase  it  here,  and  depress  it 
there,  to  ridicule  it  in  a  third  place,  to  dis- 
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countenance  it  in  a  fourth,  until  at  last  only 
secular  and  temporal  objects  occupy  the  whole 
of  men''s  attention.  Here  you  have  only  one 
example  of  what  you  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  all  through  life.  The  stronger  your 
faith,  the  more  frequent  and  urgent  will  be 
the  attacks  of  the  powers  of  evil  upon  it. 
You  have  to  strive  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Remember  always  that  it  is  a  faith,  not 
a  demonstration.  There  is  a  mistake  which 
thousands  of  people  make — they  forget  that 
simple  distinction,  and  they  are  on  the  one 
side  disappointed  because  they  cannot  find 
absolute  proof,  while  on  the  other  they  be- 
come aggressive,  and  even  triumphant,  because 
they  can  demolish  the  foolish  and  unwarranted 
claim  for  demonstration.  A  demonstration  is 
obtained  by  absolute  proof;  faith  is  a  matter 
of  belief  and  probability.  Absolute  certainty 
is  only  in  mathematics;  and  they  are  only 
elaborate  deductions  from  a  few  given  pre- 
mises. Faith  and  probability  imply  arguments 
up  to  some  great  point  from  a  multitude  of 
considerations  all  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion.  For  our  probation,  for  our  settlement 
in  firm  conviction,  for  our  training  in  the 
moral  responsibility  and  influence  of  belief, 
God  has  not  chosen  that  to  us  at  any  rate 
there  should  be  absolute  scientific  demonstra- 
tion of  any  matter  of  belief.  He  has  not 
chosen  that  even  His  own  existence  should 
be  capable  of  scientific  demonstration.  All 
reasonable  belief  is  supported  by  evidence,  but 
that  evidence  can  never  amount  to  demonstra- 
tion in  this  life,  for  otherwise  belief  ends  and 
probation  ceases.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
arguments  which  support  our  belief  in  God — 
the  argument  from  the  Creation,  the  argu- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent 
beginning,  the  argument  from  design,  the 
argument  from  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind, the  argument  from  moral  necessity,  the 
argument  from  intellectual  necessity,  the  argu- 
ment from  history,  the  argument  from  the 
Bible,  the  argument  from  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  argument  from  our  own 
consciences.  These  may  be  quite  enough  to 
convince  us,  but  they  can  never  amount  to 
scientific  demonstration.  So  with  the  argu- 
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ments  for  immortality.  There  is  the  argu- 
ment that  man  alone  of  all  creatures  is  not 
likely  to  be  disappointed  of  his  chief  hope ; 
the  argument  from  the  example  of  develop- 
ments in  natural  history ;  the  argument  from 
the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  God ;  the 
argument  from  the  persistence  of  force;  the 
argument  from  universal  belief ;  the  argument 
from  the  impossibility  of  morality  without  it ; 
the  argument  from  revelation ;  the  argument 
from  the  impossibility  of  imagining  ourselves 
at  an  end ;  the  argument  from  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  None  of 
these  amount  to  demonstration,  but  they  are 
enough  that  by  patience  and  comfort  of 
God's  Holy  Word  we  should  embrace  and 
ever  hold  fast  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting 
life. 

It  is  j  ust  the  same  with  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  resurrection  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  There  is  abundance 
of  satisfactory  evidence  for  these  beliefs,  which 
are  to  us  of  such  overwhelming  importance, 
but  it  was  never  intended  that  there  should 
be  scientific  demonstration,  and  we  should 
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look  in  vain  for  it.  The  divine  figure  of 
Christ  stands  up  in  the  midst  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  says,  '  If  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God.'  No  words  could  more 
accurately  describe  the  whole  position  of  faith. 
Man  feels  by  nature  the  possibility  of  faith, 
and  God  supplies  him  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  reasonable,  wholesome,  elevating, 
ennobling  exercise  of  that  most  glorious  of 
all  our  faculties.  Christ  stands  before  us  and 
says,  '  Follow  Me.  Believe  Me.  Take  My  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  Me.'  And  not  one 
single  individual  of  all  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted His  invitation  and  obeyed  His  call  has 
ever  for  one  moment  regretted  it;  not  one 
but  has  found  rest  unto  his  soul ;  not  one 
but  has  been  filled  in  different  degrees 
and  ways  with  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing ;  not  one  but  has  had  a  moral  certainty 
infinitely  transcending  in  value  every  con- 
ceivable accuracy  of  scientific  demonstra- 
tion. 

Take,  then,  your  life  as  God  has  given  it 
you,  with  all  the  splendour  of  these  possibilities 
13 
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before  you.  Call  upon  Him  in  whom  you 
believe  to  make  it  as  He  would  have  it  to  be. 
You  know  what  that  will  be  like ;  you  will  be 
conformed  after  the  image  of  His  Son.  You 
will  learn  the  infinite  blessedness  of  the  truth 
that  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  Christ's  sake 
the  same  shall  find  it.  You  will  be  taught 
the  pure  and  noble  joy  of  self-sacrifice.  You 
will  be  nerved  to  that  which  has  always  been 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  your  countrymen — 
the  fine  old  virtue  of  recognising,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  the  paramount  claims  of  duty. 
You  will  more  and  more  earnestly  struggle  to 
be  emancipated  from  all  thraldom  of  selfish- 
ness, vanity,  worldly  ambition,  party  spirit, 
love  of  pleasure,  sensual  desires,  and  craving 
for  excitement.  You  will  feel  that  each  day 
has  been  thrown  away  on  which  you  have  not 
been  able  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  do  some  good  thing.  And  you  will 
be  inspired  by  the  assurance  that  God  is  not 
unrighteous  that  He  should  forget  your  labour 
of  love. 

Oh  !  be  thou  zealous  in  thy  youth^ 
Fill  every  day  with  noble  toils, 
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Fight  for  the  victories  of  Truths 

And  deck  thee  with  her  deathless  spoils. 

For  those  whose  lives  are  in  retreat. 

Their  valour  and  ambition  flown. 

In  vain  the  'larum  drum  is  beat, 

In  vain  the  battle  trumpet  blown  ! 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   BEING    OF    GOD 

I  SPOKE  in  the  last  chapter  about  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  being  not  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration. In  the  present  I  wish  to  give  you 
some  account  of  that  belief. 

I.  The  Existence  of  God. 

The  question,  '  Do  you  believe  in  God  ? '  is 
not  as  certain  now  of  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer  as  it  would  have  been  one  hundred 
years  ago,  but  in  many  cases  the  answer 
would  be  more  intelligent.  Whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  it 
is  an  inspiriting  thought  that  our  day  has 
come  in  an  age  which  seems  to  bring  us,  in 
some  sense,  very  near  to  His  self-existent 
Being. 
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Never  was  investigation  so  patient  and  so 
close  into  the  myriad  ways  of  His  working  in 
Creation.  In  a  sense  that  never  before  was 
known,  the  Heavens  are  declaring  His  glory ^ 
and  the  firmament  showing  His  handywork. 
The  ray  of  light  which  left  its  distant  orb 
scores  or  hundreds,  it  may  be  thousands  of 
years  ago,  yields  up  its  secret  in  the  prism, 
and  tells  us  the  very  elements  of  which  that 
remote  world  is  composed.  The  principles  on 
which  the  very  Creation  itself  is  being  per- 
petually built  up  seem  to  be,  in  some  small 
degree,  revealing  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing of  man. 

Man  halts,  of  course,  and  makes  mistakes ; 
he  forms  a  supposition,  and  it  may  be  that 
more  than  one  generation  will  pass  before  the 
supposition  becomes  verified.  It  is  probable 
that  each  supposition  which  succeeds  the  other 
will  be  greatly  changed  from  its  original  ap- 
pearance before  it  is  generally  adopted.  But 
the  majestic  uniformities  and  combinations 
of  nature  are  ever  shining  forth  in  more  august 
and  sublime  proportions  to  the  reverent  gaze 
of  the  genuine  student.  Absolute  Atheism 
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seems  to  be  more  widely  discredited,  and  the 
scientists  who  do  not  believe  are  for  the  most 
part  saying  just  what  we  should  expect ;  not 
that  they  deny^  but  that  in  the  technical 
scientific  sense  they  do  not  Icnow.  They  are  un- 
consciously echoing  the  very  words  of  the 
Book  of  Job  : — 

^  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
It  is  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
Deeper  than  the  depth  ;  what  canst  thou  know  ? ' 

What  is  meant  hy  Agnosticism  ? 

That  is  most  of  what  is  really  meant  by  the 
spectral  bugbear  of  Agnosticism :  Belief  is 
not  intended  to  be  scientific  knowledge.  We 
seem  to  hear  in  the  language  of  such  men 
some  note  of  the  exclamation  of  St.  Paul : 
Here  we  see  through  a  glass  darMy.  '  What- 
ever may  be  the  difficulty ,"*  says  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Diman,  '  of  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  God,  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  God  is 
manifestly  beyond  the  power  of  human  intel- 
lect. That  the  Eternal  Being  exists  is  a 
proposition,  the  truth  of  which  it  may  be 
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possible  to  deduce  from  a  circle  of  facts  lying 
within  our  immediate  range;  but  to  prove 
that  God  does  not  exist  we  must  have  sounded 
the  Universe  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 
Even  if  you  suppose  that  He  had  left  no 
traces  of  His  existence  in  the  narrow  field 
open  to  our  inspection,  we  yet  cannot  affirm 
that  no  such  trace  exists  in  the  measureless 
space  which  we  have  never  explored ;  even  if 
He  has  never  uttered  His  voice  during  the 
brief  years  that  we  have  lived,  we  still  could 
not  declare  with  certainty  that  He  has  never 
revealed  Himself  to  other  beings  during  the 
eternal  round  of  Time.' 

And  when  some  of  us  shrink  back  from  the 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  creation  being 
unfolded  as  a  contemporaneous  process,  and, 
neglecting  the  warning  of  St.  Paul  that  the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  that 
the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now,  waiting  for  the  adop- 
tion, we  cling  rather  to  the  more  clumsy  and 
less  enlightened  notion  that  this  purpose 
ceased  when  in  the  beginning  He  foresaw 
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everything  that  was  to  bo,  the  same  writer 
continues : — 

'Creation  by  fabrication  (or  actual  direct 
handiwork)  seems  less  a  matter  for  admiration 
than  creation  bv  evolution  ;  a  man  can  bring 
a  machine  together  ;  he  cannot  make  a  machine 
that  develops  itself.  That  our  harmonious 
universe  should  formerly  have  existed  unde- 
veloped in  a  state  of  diffused  matter,  without 
form,  and  that  it  should  gradually  have 
attained  its  present  organisation,  is  much 
more  marvellous  than  its  formation  according 
to  the  artiticial  method  supposed  by  the 
unlearned  would  be/  *  Thou  art  zcorthi/,  O 
Lonh  to  rrct'ive  g'lort/^  and  honour,  and  jKucer : 
Jor  Thou  hast  created  all  thing's,  and,  for  Thy 
pleasure  they  are,  and  icere  created.''  'My 
Father  uxyrleth  hitherto,'' 

If  we  want  some  adequate  though  neces- 
sarily imperfect  notion  o1^  the  method  of 
creation,  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Eternal  Self- 
existent  Being  as  subsisting  without  thought ; 
and  the  expression  or  externalisation  of  His 
thoughts  was  the  beginning  of  matter.  If  He 
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wished  to  create  an  infinite  series  of  minds 
capable  of  enjoying  His  own  happiness,  it  was, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  necessary  that  they 
should  have  a  mode  of  existence  differentiated 
from  His  own.  He  thought  of  forming  such 
a  series,  that  His  own  inimitable  perfection 
miglit  be  shared ;  and  instantaneously  the 
whole  Universe  glowed  and  shivered  with  un- 
thinkable myriads  of  atoms,  the  materials  for 
providing  a  differentiated  existence  for  the 
innumerable  mental  units  designed.  Matter 
became  a  mode  of  being  differentiated  from 
spiritual  self- existence.  The  processes  of 
Evolution  correspond  to  the  execution  of  the 
Divine  thoughts  in  their  perfection.  'The 
created  Universe  is  a  form  of  Divine  force, 
endowed  with  such  an  existence  as  the  Eternal 
found  necessary  to  effect  His  creative  purposes.' 
These  considerations  have  been  put  with 
point  by  a  recent  poet : — 

'  AVTiat  are  stars 
But  God's  thoug'hts  indurate — the  burning  words 
That  rolled  forth  blazing  from  His  mighty  lips? 

For  thought  is  one 
As  souls  are  in  their  essence,  and  it  works 
By  kindred  laws  and  processes  in  all ; — 
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Whether  it  flames  within  Thy  Mind,  O  God, 
Or  publishes  itself  in  spheres  of  li^ht. 
In  worlds  of  spirits  (affluences  of  Thee), 
Or  show  its  mighty  convoluted  throes 
In  embryonic  suns  and  nebulas. 

What  are  suns. 
Systems,  and  worlds,  but  mighty  thoughts  of  God 
All  waiting  to  become  the  thoughts  of  man  ? 

Books  are  man's  worlds— his  great  attempts  to  speak 
The  meaning  of  the  oracle  within  ; 
And  worlds  are  God's  books,  in  the  which  He  writes 
A  memoir  of  Himself  in  love  to  man.' 

The  world  is  but  the  Echo  of  the  words 
Spoken  by  Him  to  old  Eternity.'  ^ 

The  writers  who  have  influenced  thought  on 
these  subjects  are  not  dogmatically  hostile. 
Darwin  never  denied  God,  and  will  probably 
be  some  day  claimed  as  a  revealer  of  His 
Nature.  Tyndall  declared  that  in  his  happier 
moods  he  shared  the  common  faith  and  the 
common  hopes  of  mankind.  'Many  of  the 
most  illustrious  scientific  men  of  the  present 
day  are  clear  confessors  of  theistic  faith.' 
Fiske,  treating  of  Darwinism,  says  that  it  may 
convince  us  that  the  existence  of  highly  com- 

^  J.  Stanyan  Bigg. 
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plicated  organisms  is  the  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  infinitely  various,  each 
so  minute  as  separately  to  seem  trivial  or 
accidental ;  yet  the  consistent  believer  in  God 
will  always  occupy  an  impregnable  position  in 
maintaining  that  the  entire  series,  in  each  and 
every  one  of  its  incidents,  is  an  immediate 
manifestation  of  His  creative  action.  '  Yes,' 
says  a  thoughtful  American  writer,  Washington 
Gladden,  in  dealing  with  this  most  tremendous 
of  all  subjects,  'the  sublime  statement  with 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  begin  is  as  worthy 
of  belief  as  it  ever  was :  In  the  heghining  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  There  never 
were,  and  there  never  will  be,  more  than  two 
great  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Universe ; 
it  is  the  product  either  of  Chance  or  oi  Purpose. 
Between  these  two  theories  you  must  take 
your  choice.  That  it  is  born  of  purpose  is 
intelligible,  reasonable,  probable.  That  it 
grew  by  chance  always  was  preposterous,  but 
it  is  tenfold  more  preposterous  to-day  than  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  We  are  sure  that  the 
sublime  movements  of  the  planets  over  our 
heads,  and  the  crystalline  glories  of  the  earth 
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beneath  our  feet,  and  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  forms  of  life  about  us,  are  not  the 
outcome  of  any  chance.  The  unity,  the  har- 
mony, the  progress  that  we  see,  disclose  to  us 
the  working  of  an  eternal  Purpose.  It  is  in 
that  Purpose  that  Nature  reveals  to  us  the 
existence  of  that  God  who,  in  the  beginning, 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  It  is  not  a 
demonstration,  but  the  inference  is  clear  and 
strong.  Purpose  means  Intelligence,  Purpose 
means  Will;  one  Intelligence,  one  Will,  one 
God.' 

II.  The  Operation  of  God. 

What  is  that  Purpose?  With  regard  to 
the  final  destiny  of  the  Universe,  a  recent 
writer  (W.  W.  Howard)  says :  '  Revelation 
here,  as  elsewhere,  anticipates  Reason.  In 
Holy  Scripture  it  is  over  and  over  again  stated 
expressly,  and  nowhere  with  such  fulness  as  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  And  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
short  of  the  evolution  of  all  creation  into 

RATIONAL     FORMS,     CAPABLE     OF     KNOWING     GoD, 
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PRAISING  God,  and  sensibly  enjoying  His 
FAVOURS.     A  most  magnificent  conception  : — 

Too  bold  to  believe  it  true  : 

If  not  far  bolder  still  to  disbelieve. 

.  .  .  '  The  Creation  and  the  Creator  assumed, 
what  would  pure  Reason  conclude  to  be  the 
ultimate  object  involved  in  the  bringing  of  all 
things  into  being  ?  Would  not  that  final  aim 
be  the  highest  that  Reason  could  conceive .? 
In  possession  of  a  perfect  Deity  as  the  uni- 
versal Creator,  could  Reason  hesitate  to  ascribe 
to  Him  the  very  highest  purpose  in  His 
creative  efforts .?  And  can  any  purpose  above 
this  be  conceived  by  Reason  in  her  greatest 
and  most  exalted  flights  ?  .  .  . 

'Can  Reason  feel  satisfied  in  concluding 
that  God  has  created  dead  and  thoughtless 
matter  to  remain  dead  and  thoughtless  for 
ever.?  Would  the  artist  be  satisfied  to  stop 
short  of  painting  his  picture  when  he  had 
prepared  his  paints  and  stretched  his  canvas .? 
Nay :  when  he  had  finished  his  production, 
would  he  not,  like  Pygmalion,  go  on  to  put 
mind  and  life  into  it,  were  it  in  his  power  to 
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do  so  ?  .  .  .  It  is  always  assumed  by  us  that 
a  mechanician,  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
a  man  of  science,  will  carry  his  work  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  his  power — if  indeed  he 
be  endowed  with  wisdom.  Can  we  then  con- 
ceive that  God,  whose  perfection  is  infinite, 
will  fail  in  contemplating,  in  His  work,  any- 
thing short  of  the  very  best  ?  And  is  there 
anything  else  equal  to  the  end  we  have  referred 
to  as  involved  in  what  the  Bible  affirms  to  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  Universe  ?  ** 

^  Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Hallelujah  ! 
Infinite  Ideality  ! 
Immeasurable  Reality  ! 
Infinite  Personality  ! 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Hallelujah  ! 

AVe  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou  and  in  Thee ; 
We  feel  we  are  something — that  also  has  come  from 

Thee  ; 
We  know  we  are  nothing — but  Thou  wilt  help  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Hallelujah  ! ' 

— Tennyson. 

I  pass  on  to  submit  to  you  that  the  thoughts 

of  a  Pantheist  may  be  of  use  to  us,  because 

the  transition  seems  so  natural  and  reasonable 

from  the  admission  of  a  Divine  omnipresent 
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Power  to  that  Personal  Father  of  all  things 
whom  we  ourselves  worship. 

'The  whole  tendency  of  modern  thought,"* 
says  a  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted 
(Fiske),  'is  to  impress  upon  us  ever  more 
forcibly  the  truth  that  the  entire  knowable 
Universe  is  an  immense  unit,  animated  through 
all  its  parts  by  a  single  principle  of  life.  .  .  . 
The  fathomless  abysses  of  space  can  no  longer 
be  talked  of  as  empty ;  they  are  filled  with  a 
wonderful  substance  unlike  any  of  the  forms 
of  matter  which  we  can  weigh  or  measure.  .  .  . 
Radiating  in  every  direction,  from  countless 
centric  points,  run  shivers  of  undulation  mani- 
fested in  endless  metamorphoses  as  heat,  light, 
actinism,  magnetism,  electricity.  Crossing  one 
another  in  every  imaginable  way,  as  if  all  space 
were  crowded  with  a  mesh-work  of  nerve- 
threads,  these  motions  go  on  for  ever  in  a 
harmony  that  nothing  disturbs.  ...  It  means 
that  the  Universe,  as  a  whole,  is  thrilling  in 
every  fibre  with  Life  ...  all  is  quivering  with 
Energy.  From  particle  to  particle  without 
cessation  the  movement  passes  on.' 

Such  language,  I  say,  brings  us  not  indeed 
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to  God  Himself,  but  very  near  to  His  vesture. 

The  unity  of  Matter  leads  us  to  think  of  the 

Divine  Unity  of  Mind.     We  seem  to  approach 

to  the  very  shadow  of  the  Divine  Being,  to 

feel  His  omnipotent  hand,  to  be  encompassed 

by   the   externalisation   of    His    omnipresent 

Thought.     We  are  reminded  of  the  powerful 

way  in  which  Tennyson  converted  Pantheism 

into  Theistic  thought : — 

*^Tlie  suiij  the  moon,  the  stars^  the  seas,  the  hills  and 

the  plains, 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  vision    of  Him    who 

reigns  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  hody  and 

limb. 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from 

Him? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee  :  thyself  art  the  reason 

why  : 
For  is  He  not  all  but  that  which  has  power  to  feel 

"I  am  I"? 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee ;  and  thou  fulfillest 

thy  doom. 
Making  Him  broken  gleam,  and  a  stifled  splendour 

and  gloom. 

Speak  to  Him  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with 

spirit  can  meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 

and  feet' 
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But  valuable  as  are  to  us  as  a  step  the 
meditations  of  a  writer  who  seems  unable  to 
escape  from  the  hampering  ties  of  Pantheism,^ 
still  more  welcome  are  the  frank  admissions  of 
one  who  declares  himself  to  be  an  Agnostic.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  modern  Agnostics,  Herbert 
Spencer,  insists,  like  Tennyson,  that  this  force 
which  is  thus  revealed  to  us  is  not  self-existent ; 
that  it  does  not  set  itself  in  motion ;  that  it  is 
caused ;  and  that  behind  all  is  the  unknowable 
Cause.  We  know,  not  only  the  results  of  Force 
which  present  themselves  to  our  senses;  we 
know  that  behind  these  results  is  an  Infinite 
Reality.  With  most  convincing  Logic  he 
shows  that  this  Power  behind  all  appearances 
is  the  necessary  groundwork  of  all  our  reason- 
ing;  that  we  cannot  think  without  assuming 
it;  that  'among  our  neccessary  beliefs  this 
has  the  highest  validity  of  any.'  He  calls  this 
Reality  behind  all  appearances  '  the  Unknow- 
able Cause  of  all  effects  which  constitute  the 
knowable  world.'  He  calls  it  that  Inscrutable 
Existence  which  Science,  in  the  last  resort,  is 
compelled  to  recognise  as  unrevealed  by  its 
^  i.e.  Fiske. 
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deepest  analyses  of  matter,  motion,  thought, 
and  feeling.  He  calls  it  '  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy  ;  the  Ultimate  Existence ;  the 
Ultimate  Cause  from  which  Humanity  has 
proceeded.'  '  This  Inscrutable  Existence  .  .  . 
stands  towards  our  general  conception  of  things 
in  substantially  the  same  relation  as  the 
Creative  Power  asserted  by  Theology.'  '  Very 
likely,'  he  says,  '  there  will  ever  remain  a  need 
to  give  shape  to  that  indefinite  sense  of  an 
Ultimate  Existence  which  forms  the  basis  of 
our  Intelligence.  We  shall  always  be  under 
the  necessity  of  contemplating  it  as  some  mode 
of  Being.'  'Religion,'  he  writes  in  another 
place,  '  everywhere  present  as  a  weft  running 
through  the  warp  of  human  history,  expresses 
some  eternal  fact.'  And  to  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  Pantheistic  writer,  '  The  Pre- 
sence of  God,'  he  says,  '  is  the  one  all-pervading 
fact  of  life,  from  which  there  is  no  escape; 
and  while,  in  the  deepest  sense,  the  nature  of 
Deity  is  unknowable  by  finite  man,  nevertheless 
the  exigencies  of  our  thinking  oblige  us  to 
symbolise  that  Nature  in  some  form  that  has 
a  real  meaning  for  us ;  we  cannot  symbolise 
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that   Nature  as  in  anywise  Matter;    we   are 
bound  to  symbolise  it  as  in  some  sense  Soul." 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  words  of  the 
most  austere  exponents  of  Science  and  Philo- 
sophy are  to  us  a  great  help,  because  they 
show  us  that  there  need  be  no  antagonism 
between  the  sternest  and  most  abstract  of 
their  principles,  and  those  vital  beliefs  for 
which  we  are  prepared  to  die.  When  they 
say  that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Power  that 
is  manifested  in  every  pulsation  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  none  other  than  the  manifestation  of 
the  Living  God,  but  that  He  is  unknowable 
in  the  scientific  sense  of  knowledge,  we  reply 
that  such  an  answer  is  exactly  what  we  expect 
to  hear.  It  was  the  Son  of  God  Himself  who 
said  that  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time- 
To  the  eye  of  Faith  alone  He  is  visible ;  by 
the  Moral  and  Religious  Sense  He  can  be 
known  ;  in  the  Conscience  He  can  be  recog- 
nised ;  in  History  His  footsteps  can  be  traced  ; 
in  the  Soul  His  still,  small  voice  can  be  heard. 
'  And  falling,"  as  one  has  said, 

'  Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God^' 
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we  join  our  voices  with  the  hosts  of  light 
above  us,  and  with  the  innumerable  company 
of  believing  souls  on  earth,  humble  and  firm 
in  their  unshakable  trust ;  and  we  cry  : — 

'  We  praise  Thee,  O  God  ! 
We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord  ! 
All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee, 
The  Father  everlasting  ! ' 

III.  The  Province  of  Faith. 

These  are  the  gropings  of  Science  and  Philo- 
sophy in  the  direction  of  Faith,  a  region  with 
which  they  suppose  themselves  not  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned ;  and  I  say  they  are  a  help 
to  us,  because,  if  by  any  possible  accident  a 
reasonable  account  could  be  given  of  the 
material  Universe  without  Almighty  God,  it 
might  to  some  be  a  stumblingblock. 

But,  since  the  day  when,  in  its  earliest 
cradle,  the  human  race  first  meditated  on  the 
riddle  of  existence,  it  has  been  the  glorious 
province  of  a  well-grounded  Faith  to  hold  de- 
vout communion  with  the  omnipresent  Being, 
and  to  learn  that  He  is  not  only  Power,  but 
Light ;  not  only  Light,  but  Love. 
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The  oldest  writing  in  the  world  is  perhaps 
the  papyrus  scroll  of  the  mummy  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  High  Priest,  Ahabanuk.  Ahabanuk 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  2800  years 
before  Christ,  1000  years  before  the  date  at 
which  it  used  to  be  said  that  Abram  left  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees.  In  Ahabanuk's  tomb  was 
found  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Prayers  of  that 
primitive  race.  From  that  venerable  document 
has  been  translated  this  sublime  passage : — 

'There  is  a  Most  Holy  One,  a  Creator  of 
the  fulness  of  the  earth,  a  Ruler  of  days  :  He 
is  the  God  of  gods,  the  exalted  Maker  of  the 
stars  and  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  which  are 
praising  Him  above  our  head ;  the  Creator  of 
the  exalted  race  of  mighty  Princes  and  Gover- 
nors who  sit  in  judgment,  who  condemn  the 
wicked :  He  is  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  the 
Light  which  convicts  the  evil-doer ;  the  Judge 
of  every  deed,  the  Preserver  of  the  Laws ;  He 
is  the  Light ;  with  Him  is  no  Night ;  He 
dwells  in  the  exalted  land  of  Light;  in  Him 
is  joined  together  the  glory  of  the  Sun  and  the 
glory  of  the  King  of  the  world.  The  Most 
Holy  One  lives;  He  seeth  as  ye  see;  He 
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heareth  as  ye  hear ;  He  standeth  as  ye  stand  ; 
He  sitteth  as  ye  sit.  Let  the  Lord  God  be 
exalted  in  His  holy  temple,  and  be  worshipped 
on  bended  knees :  for  He  is  the  End  and  the 
Beginning  of  all  things." 

There  speaks  the  voice  of  Faith,  in  the  dim 
and  distant  youth  of  the  world.  Without 
Faith,  as  was  taught  by  the  greatest  master 
of  modern  philosophy,  the  German  Emanuel 
Kant,  without  Belief  in  God  and  the  Soul,  no 
moral  conduct  is  possible,  and  therefore  no 
happiness.  It  is  Faith  which,  telling  you  that 
the  Eternal  is  Mind  and  not  merely  Force, 
Love  and  not  merely  Mind,  raises  you  above 
the  brute,  and  brings  to  maturity  within  you 
that  life  for  which  you  were  intended. 

Whether  your  Faith  is  grounded,  like  that 
of  Kant,  on  the  inherent  necessity  of  a  moral 
life,  or  like  that  of  Cicero  on  the  intelligent 
witness  of  all  mankind,  or  that  of  Bacon  on 
the  mirror  of  the  Divine  Being  which  he  found 
in  the  mind  of  man,  or  like  the  faith  of  Anselm 
and  Coleridge  on  the  impossibility  of  the  very 
conception  of  the  idea  of  God  unless  it  were 
true,  or  like  the  thin  faith  of  Spencer  and 
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Tyndall  on  the  need  of  an  ultimate  Cause,  or 
like  the  richer  and  warmer  faith  of  Newton 
and  Faraday  on  the  splendid  wonders  of  the 
Creation,  or  like  the  faith  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  and  Isaiah,  on  the  voice  of  Revelation 
within,  or  the  united  voice  of  the  great  cloud 
of  witnesses  in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  like 
that  of  the  humblest  Christian  on  the  Divine 
Personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  what- 
ever in  your  case  may  be  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment. Faith  is  the  most  perfect  flower, 
the  highest  outcome  of  your  soul,  its  noblest 
privilege,  its  healthiest  exercise. 

'  God  is  unsearchable  ;  the  ages  of  His  Eter- 
nity cannot  be  numbered,  nor  the  spaces  of 
His  immensity  measured  ;  the  depths  of  His 
Wisdom  cannot  be  fathomed,  nor  the  reaches 
of  His  Power  bounded ;  the  brightness  of  His 
Glory  can  never  be  described,  nor  an  inven- 
tory made  of  the  treasures  of  His  Goodness. 
This  is  good  reason  why  we  should  always 
speak  of  the  Eternal  with  humility  and 
caution,  and  never  prescribe  to  Him  or  quarrel 
with  Him ;  why  we  should  be  thankful  for 
what  He  has  revealed  of  Himself,  and  long 
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to  be  there,  where  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is.' 

'  A  million  beats  of  man's  united  heart  (so  writes  an 
Eastern  poet) 
Are  fainter  than  one  throb  of  ocean's  pulse, 
Which  thrills  her  awful  veins  in  every  part. 

And  throws  up  waifs  and  shells  and  crimson  dulse. 

A  million  tides  of  ocean's  weltering  breast 

Are  weaker  than  one  glance  that  lights  the  sun, 

When  in  the  bannered  East  he  breaks  his  rest, 
His  race  gigantic  round  the  sky  to  run. 

A  million  journeys  of  the  sun's  swift  foot 
Are  smaller  than  one  limit  of  the  space 

Through  which  the  tree  of  life  from  Being's  root 
Upsprings,  powdered  with  stars,  in  heaven's  face. 

A  million  trees  of  life,  with  all  their  loads, 
But  poorly  God's  profound  domain  reveal : 

The  crowd  of  worlds  that  throng  heaven's  thickest 
roads 
Are  letters  of  a  word  His  lips  unseal. 

A  million  worlds,  with  universes  rife. 

His  all-creative  might  can  no-wise  drain  : 

When  closing  order  bounds  chaotic  strife, 
His  fulness  as  before  doth  still  remain. 

That  fulness  such,  in  earth's  stupendous  force, 
That,  to  His  thought  serene  and  tender  gaze. 

The  frailest  insect,  humming  in  its  course. 
Is  just  as  near  as  seraph  in  his  blaze. 
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Yes,  though  all  worlds  of  space  would  be,  combined. 

Too  small  to  fit  His  finger  to  a  ring. 
Yet  is  He  not  to  humblest  creatures  blind^ 

But  daily  spreads  their   board,  and  hears  them 
sing. 

Each  tear  forlorn  that  trickles  down  man's  cheeks 
He  marks,  and  pities  every  aching  sigh ; 

To  give  them  consolation  ever  seeks  ; 

Their  life-woes  shares  ;  and  takes  them  when  they 
die.' 

IV.  God  can  be  Loved. 

This  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  eternal 
Mind,  before  whom  the  very  angels  bow 
their  faces,  and  whom  even  to  contemplate 
is  our  delight,  to  us  who  have  received  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  given  the  inex- 
pressible privilege  of  loving. 

To  us  the  Eternal  is  no  mere  abstract  idea, 
that  we  should  find  it  hard  to  give  Him  our 
hearts.  Throughout  His  Word,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  voice  of  Nature,  He  has 
revealed  Himself  as  the  Source  of  all  goodness, 
beauty,  truth,  strength,  lovingkindness,  pity, 
purity,  light,  love ;  of  every  virtue,  of  every 
excellence.  To  us  He  has  spoken  in  tones 
suited  to  the  apprehension  of  our  race  in  its 
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different  stages,  by  the  long  array  of  psalmists 
and  prophets ;  in  their  incomparable  words 
we  have  His  message  clothed  with  varying 
degrees  of  clearness.  But,  above  all,  we  know 
Him  in  the  Divine  and  Unique  Person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  'He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father^  '  God,  who  at  sundi^y  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spolce  in  times  past  imto 
the  fathers  hy  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoheji  unto  us  hy  His  Son;  tvhom  He 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things;  hy  whom 
also  He  made  the  worlds  ;  zvho,  heing 
the  hrightness  of  His  glory  and  the  express 
Image  qf  His  Suhstance,  and  upholding  all 
things  hy  the  word  of  His  Power,  when  He  had 
hy  Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  dozmi  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.'' 

The  Eternal,  as  He  revealed  Himself  to 
Moses,  was,  indeed,  an  object  of  the  most 
exalted  affection  and  the  deepest  devotion  : — 
'The  Lord  passed  by  before  him,**  we  are 
told,  and  proclaimed,  'The  Lord,  The  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and 
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transgression  and  sin."  The  Eternal,  as  He  is 
revealed  in  His  Son,  the  Father  of  all  Light 
and  Love,  is  even  more  powerful  to  touch  our 
hearts,  because  all  can  see  and  understand  His 
incarnate  truth  and  glory.  It  stirs  in  us  an 
inexpressible  motion  to  find  that  the  lessons 
of  the  dread  Creator  of  all  things  for  His 
human  children  are  the  Blessings  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  that  He  is  the  God 
of  healing  and  pity,  the  God  of  the  most 
righteous  and  absolute  justice,  and  yet  the 
most  tender  sympathy  and  condescension ; 
the  God  of  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 

It  is  to  Him,  holding  as  He  does  in  His 
hands  the  issue  of  life  and  death,  watching  us 
at  each  moment  of  our  lives,  and  telling  us  by 
every  line  of  His  message  that  this  life  is  only 
the  brief  preparation  for  the  true  life  beyond, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  our  faith,  if  we  desire 
our  religion  to  be  effectual,  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength.  I  know  how  many 
are  the  competing  interests.  The  daily  affairs 
of  life,  the  associations  of  business,  home,  and 
ordinary  occupations,  these  humble  things  are 
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often  in  combination  strong  enough  to  blunt 
our  faculty  for  the  divine,  and  to  hold  us  back 
from  the  full  devotion  of  ourselves  to  Him 
who  alone  is  great.  Then  there  come  flocking 
about  us  all  the  various  kinds  of  pleasures  and 
amusements,  which,  to  many,  especially  to 
those  in  the  light  spirits  of  youth,  are  a  still 
more  potent  spell  to  hinder.  Sometimes  there 
are  intellectual  substitutes  for  the  Eternal 
which  claim  our  allegiance,  and  which  prevent 
us  from  approaching  near  His  spiritual  and 
invisible  throne.  But  all  these  are  transitory 
and  disappointing,  and  we  find  them  so. 

^  Therefore  to  whom  turn  I,  but  to  Thee,  the  inef- 
fable Name, 
Builder  and  Maker  Thou  of  houses  not  made  with 
hands ! 
What  ?  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  who  art  ever 
the  same  ? 
Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  Thy 
power  expands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  !  what  was,  shall 
live  as  before ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying 
sound ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with  for  evil  so  much 
good  more ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs, — in  the  heaven  a 
perfect  round  ! '  Browning. 
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Moved  by  such  thoughts  as  these,  raised  on 
the  wings  of  devotion  and  praise,  we  feel  that 
we  can  in  sincerity  dedicate  ourselves  to  Him 
in  whom  alone  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  There  is  one  means  by  which,  in  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  can  hope 
that  the  impulse  of  absolute,  unreserved  affec- 
tion may  be  persistent.  It  is  contained  in  the 
old  words:  *  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  In 
the  humblest  things,  your  recreations,  your 
meals,  your  pastimes,  your  objects  of  pursuit, 
your  interests,  your  occupations,  your  friend- 
ships, your  family  relations,  your  domestic 
duties,  you  can  go  through  your  round  of 
actions  either  to  the  Divine  glory  or  not. 
You  can  do  everything  in  a  right  spirit  and  a 
wrong.  Yes,  in  the  very  highest  things  of  all, 
even  in  your  worship  itself,  a  wrong  dis- 
position is  just  as  possible  as  a  right.  Ask 
God  Himself  this  day  that  henceforth,  in 
everything  connected  with  your  whole  lives, 
things  great  or  things  small,  all  may  be  solely 
and  wholly  for  His  honour,  and  the  spread  of 
His  kingdom  on  earth  ! 
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And  we  know,  from  this  intimacy  of  com- 
munion with  the  Eternal  which  we  have 
experienced,  that  He  will  not  throw  us  away 
when  our  work  in  this  life  is  *over.  We  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  face  to 
face,  and  we  know  that  if  we  have  been  found 
worthy  for  that  sight,  He  will  not  forget  us. 
And  we  have  within  ourselves  the  beginnings 
of  this  eternal  life :  faith,  hope,  charity, 
wisdom,  calmness,  humility,  self-control, 
gentleness,  strength.  We  know  that  these 
are  of  God,  and  can  never  die.  We  know 
that  they  are  eternal,  not  merely  as  abstract 
virtues,  or  qualities  of  God,  in  which  we  have 
our  share  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  away ;  but 
that  just  as  they  are  all  centred  in  the  eternal 
Personality  of  God,  so  also  they  will  never 
die  even  in  their  developments  in  our  own 
personalities,  who  are  created  in  His  image. 
All  else  : — all  that  is  not  of  God — the  wishes 
of  our  earthly  nature,  the  deceptive  appear- 
ances that  dazzle  our  eyes  for  a  time,  the 
shows  and  mummeries  of  all  that  is  temporal 
and  external,  that  which  belongs  to  this  world 
and  not  to  the  inner  eternal  world  of  virtue, 
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of  morality,  of  faith,  of  God — this  will  perish 
from  our  character  more  and  more. 

But  all  that  is  of  God,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  we  have  it  here  (else  we  should  lose 
our  individuality),  but,  thank  God !  in  a 
degree  that  can  only  be  limited  by  His  love 
and  wisdom,  this  is  our  insight  already  into 
eternal  life,  and  it  will  be  our  undying  per- 
sonality hereafter.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  us ; 
therefore  shall  we  not  he  removed  for  ever.  We 
know  that  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  he  dissolved^ 
we  have  a  house  not  made  ivith  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens! 
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CHAPTER  III 


WITNESSES   TO    CHRIST 


In  the  last  chapter  I  endeavoured  to  put 
before  you  some  thoughts  concerning  the 
Being  and  Nature  of  the  awful,  omnipotent, 
and  omnipresent  Spirit,  Who  is  antecedent 
to  all  things,  and  in  Whom  all  things  consist. 
To-day  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  there  is 
anything  theoretically  improbable  in  the 
belief  that  this  Almighty  Power,  the  Eternal, 
has  concentrated  one  aspect  of  Himself  into 
a  human  intelligence  for  the  instruction, 
inspiration,  salvation,  and  elevation  of  those 
creatures,  so  marvellously  capable  of  improve- 
ment, whom  we  find  inhabiting  this  earth, 
the  only  one  of  the  million  or  more  of  globes 
which  extend  through  the  starry  heavens  of 
which  we  have  the  slightest  knowledge.  Its 
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size  is,  of  course,  very  small;  it  is  surpassed 
to  an  inconceivable  degree  in  size  and  splen- 
dour by  the  myriads  of  glorious  suns  which 
flame  in  the  midnight  sky,  each  attended, 
without  doubt,  through  these  terrific  spaces, 
by  satellites  as  important  and  as  invisible  as 
our  own  little  planet.  But,  at  any  rate,  this 
is  the  only  one  of  all  the  rest  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  whatever,  except  as  to 
their  chemical  composition.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  suppose  the  conditions  of 
our  earth  to  be  rigidly  true  of  all  other  bodies. 
There  is  one  Divine  Spirit  in  whom  the  whole 
are  poised ;  and  He  works  out  His  Divine 
Providence  according  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  each.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  more  communication  between  any  of  the 
stellar  units  than  there  is  between  the  members 
of  our  own  little  system  :  each  is  as  isolated  as 
ourselves.  The  Divine  Power  alone  is  present 
at  every  point.  To  Him  nothing  is  small, 
nothing  great.  In  His  Divine  purpose  of 
surrounding  Himself  with  conscious  beings 
capable  of  happiness,  and  made  after  the 
likeness  of  His  own  mind,  there  is  nothing 
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unreasonable  in  believing  that  He  could  as 
easily  reveal  Himself  in  a  human  character 
as  that  He  could  roll  together  the  materials 
for  a  new  constellation. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  antecedent  probability 
that  there  would  be  such  a  revelation.  Just 
as  we  ourselves  may  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature  through  faith,  so  we  claim  that 
every  good  gift,  every  spark  of  truth,  which 
has  shone  through  human  nature,  comes  down 
from  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Father  of  Lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning.  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  the 
Psalmists,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  other 
Prophets,  all  had  inspiration  from  the  Eternal 
tending  towards  the  establishment  of  truth; 
and  in  a  less  degree  we  cannot  deny  some 
similar  draughts  of  everlastingness  to  Con- 
fucius, Buddha,  Zoroaster,  to  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, especially  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  to 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus, 
and  the  like.  The  Hebrew  sacred  writers  had 
a  gift  of  insight  into  the  Nature  of  God,  and 
of  foresight  as  to  a  coming  personal  revelation 
which  for  ever  distinguishes   them    from  all 
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other  religious  and  moral  teachers,  and  places 
their  works  on  a  plane  entirely  by  themselves ; 
but  the  beaming  forth  of  eternal  truth  through 
human  intelligence,  wherever  that  truth  is 
found,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 
There  is  therefore  an  antecedent  likelihood 
that  on  one  rare  and  unique  occasion,  in  one 
solitary  combination  of  circumstances,  in  one 
supreme,  unparalleled,  and  unapproachable 
human  being,  the  whole  glory  of  God,  the 
full  presence  of  His  Divine  Word  or  Reason, 
would  be  revealed  in  a  body  and  soul  capable 
of  bearing  so  tremendous  a  weight.  '  The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
full  of  grace  and  truth;  and  we  beheld  His 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of 
the  Father."  'Who,  being  the  brightness  of 
His  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His 
Person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  purged 
our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  being  made  so  much  better 
than  the  angels,  as  He  hath  by  inheritance 
obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they.' 
Such  an  admission  was  made  by  the  late 
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John  Stuart  Mill,  who  from  his  birth  had 
received  an  almost  irretrievable  bias  against 
faith  :— 

'  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  God,  who  made 
the  world,  and  in  making  it  had  regard,  how- 
ever that  regard  may  have  been  limited  by 
other  considerations,  to  the  happiness  of  his 
sentient  creatures,  there  is  no  antecedent 
improbability  in  the  supposition  that  his 
concern  for  their  good  would  continue,  and 
that  he  might  once  or  oftener  give  proof  of  it 
by  communicating  to  them  some  knowledge 
of  himself  beyond  what  they  were  able  to 
make  out  by  their  own  unassisted  faculties, 
and  some  knowledge  or  precepts  useful  for 
guiding  them  through  the  difficulties  of  life."*  ^ 
And  Conder  in  his  Basis  of  Faith : — 
'  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Parent  Mind, 
if  loving  men  as  His  offspring  and  desiring 
their  welfare,  should  withhold  from  them  that 
knowledge  which  must  be  the  noblest,  the 
most  desirable,  and  the  most  useful — the 
knowledge  of  Himself.'  ^ 

^  Three  Essays  on  Religion^  p.  215. 
"^  Basis  of  Fait h^  p.  295. 
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Such  was  the  yearning  aspiration  of  the 
best  of  the  ancients  : — 

'  We  will  wait,'  says  Plato,  '  for  One,  be 
it  a  God  or  a  God-inspired  man,  to  teach 
us  our  religious  duties,  and  to  take  away 
the  darkness  from  our  eyes/ — '  Oh,  if  one 
only  might  have  a  guide  to  truth !  "*  sighs 
Seneca. 

We  believe,  for  a  combination  of  reasons 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  overwhelming  in 
their  force,  that  this  Divine  Guide  has  come  ; 
that  the  true  Light  has  shone  in  the  darkness, 
even  though  the  darkness  comprehended  Him 
not ;  that  He  came  unto  His  own,  even  though 
His  own  received  Him  not.  It  has  been  true 
in  a  ratio  increasing  every  generation,  every 
year,  every  day,  that  as  many  as  received  Him, 
to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name. 
It  is  therefore  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
when  we  find  that  the  Being  whom  we  have 
been  led  to  worship  as  the  revelation  of  God 
to  man,  has  received  on  all  sides  the  profound 
homage  of  many  who  have  been  unable,  either 
from  their  training,  to  take  home  His  message, 
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or,  from  their  imperfect  self-control,  to  follow 
His  practice. 

There  appears  to  be  reason  in  the  tribute  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau : — 

'Can  a  book,  at  once  so  sublime  and  so 
simple,  be  the  work  of  men  ?  Can  the  Person, 
whose  history  it  relates,  be  himself  but  a  mere 
man?  Does  it  contain  the  language  of  an 
enthusiast  or  an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What 
sweetness,  what  purity  in  his  manners  !  What 
affecting  goodness  in  his  instructions  !  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxims !  What  profound 
wisdom  in  his  discourses !  What  presence  of 
mind  !  What  ingenuity  and  what  justness  in 
his  replies !  .  .  .  Whence  could  Jesus  have 
derived  among  his  countrymen  this  elevated 
and  pure  morality,  of  which  he  alone  has 
given  the  precept  and  example?  From  the 
bosom  of  the  most  furious  bigotry,  the  most 
exalted  wisdom  is  heard,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  most  heroic  virtues  honours  the  vilest 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  Yes,  if  the  life  and  death 
of  Socrates  are  those  of  a  philosopher,  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  are  those  of  a  God. 
Should  we  suppose  the  Gospel  was  a  story, 
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invented  to  please  ?  It  is  not  in  this  manner 
that  we  forge  tales,  for  the  actions  of  Socrates, 
of  which  no  person  has  the  least  doubt,  are 
less  satisfactorily  attested  than  those  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  a  supposition,  in  fact,  only 
shifts  the  difficulty  without  removing  it ;  it  is 
more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  persons 
should  agree  to  write  such  a  history  than 
that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of 

it;i 

Lessing  speaks  in  the  same  tone  : — 
'  And  so  Christ  was  the  first  certain  practical 
Teacher  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  .  .  . 
Certain,  through  the  prophecies  which  were 
fulfilled  in  him ;  certain,  through  the  miracles 
which  he  achieved ;  certain,  through  his  own 
revival  after  a  death  through  which  he  had 
sealed  his  doctrine.  .  .  .  To  enforce  an  inward 
purity  of  heart  in  reference  to  another  life 
was  reserved  for  him  alone.  .  .  .  For  seven- 
teen hundred  years  past  [the  New  Testament 
Scriptures]  have  exercised  human  reason  more 
than  all  other  books,  and  enlightened  it  more, 

^  Emilius    and    Sophia^  vol.  iii.   bk.  iv.    pp.    136-139. 
English  Translation,  1767. 
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were  it  only  through  the  light  which  the 
human  reason  itself  threw  into  them.'  ^ 

I  would  ask  you  to  listen  to  Fichte : — 

'  It  remains  certain  that  we,  with  our  whole 
age  and  with  all  our  philosophical  inquiries, 
are  established  on,  and  have  proceeded  from 
Christianity ;  that  this  Christianity  has  entered 
into  our  whole  culture  in  the  most  varied 
forms ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  we  might  have 
been  nothing  of  all  that  we  are,  had  not  this 
mighty  principle  gone  before  us  in  Time.** 

'  Even  to  the  end  of  Time  all  wise  and  in- 
telligent men  must  bow  themselves  reverently 
before  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  the  more 
wise,  intelligent,  and  noble  they  themselves 
are,  the  more  humbly  will  they  recognise  the 
exceeding  nobleness  of  this  great  and  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Life.'  ^ 

Richter  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  '  the  holiest 
among  the  mighty,  and  the  mightiest  among 
the  holy,  who  has  lifted  up  with  his  pierced 

1  Education  of  the  Human  Race,  pp.  49,  51,  54.  English 
Translation. 

2  Doctrine  of  Religion,  Lect.  vi.  p.  473.  Smith's 
Edition,  1873. 
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hand  empires  off  their  hinges,  has  turned 
the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel, 
and  still  governs  the  ages/  ^ 

It  is  Goethe  who  says  : — 

'  I  esteem  the  Gospels  to  be  thoroughly 
genuine,  for  there  shines  forth  from  them  the 
reflected  splendour  of  a  sublimity,  proceeding 
from  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  as 
divine  a  kind  as  was  ever  manifested  upon 
earth.'  ^ 

'No  criticism  will  be  able  to  perplex  the 
confidence  which  we  have  entertained  of 
a  writing  whose  contents  have  stirred  up 
and  given  life  to  our  vital  energy  by  its 
own.'  ^ 

'Let  mental  culture  go  on  advancing,  let 
the  natural  sciences  progress  in  ever  greater 
extent  and  depth,  and  the  human  mind  widen 
itself  as  much  as  it  desires — beyond  the  eleva- 
tion and  moral  culture  of  Christianity,  as  it 
shines  forth  in  the  Gospels,  it  will  not  go."  * 

^   Works,  xxxiii.  6,  p.  194. 

2  Conversations  with  Eckerman,  p.  567. 

^  Autobiography,  bk.  xii. 

^  Conversations  with  Eckerman,  p.  568. 
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Theodore  Parker  seems  constrained  in  the 
following  passage  to  admit  more  than  is  justi- 
fied by  his  position  as  a  Unitarian : — 

'[Christ]  unites  in  himself  the  sublimest 
precepts  and  divinest  practices,  thus  more  than 
realising  the  dream  of  prophets  and  sages ; 
rises  free  from  all  prejudice  of  his  age,  nation, 
or  sect  .  .  .  and  pours  out  a  doctrine  beautiful 
as  the  light,  sublime  as  Heaven,  and  true  as 
God.'  'Try  him  as  we  try  other  teachers. 
They  deliver  their  word,  find  a  few  waiting 
for  the  consolation,  who  accept  the  new  tidings, 
follow  the  new  method,  and  soon  go  beyond 
their  teacher,  though  less  mighty  minds  than 
he.  .  .  .  Though  humble  men,  we  see  what 
Socrates  never  saw.  But  eighteen  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Sun  of  humanity  rose  so 
high  in  Jesus;  what  man,  what  sect,  what 
church  has  mastered  his  thought,  compre- 
hended his  method,  and  so  fully  applied  it  to 
life."*  And  again,  '  Measure  his  religious 
doctrine  by  that  of  the  time  and  place  he 
lived  in,  or  that  of  any  time  and  place !  Yes, 
by  the  doctrine  of  eternal  truth.  Consider 
what  a  work  his  words  and  deeds  have  wrought 
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in  the  world.  .  .  .  Remember  that  the  greatest 
minds  have  seen  no  farther,  and  added  nothing 
to  the  doctrine  of  Religion ;  that  the  richest 
hearts  have  felt  no  deeper,  and  added  nothing 
to  the  sentiment  of  Religion,  have  set  no 
loftier  aim,  no  truer  method  than  his  of  per- 
fect LOVE  TO  God  and  man.  .  .  .  Measure 
Him  by  the  shadow  He  has  cast  into  the 
world ;  no !  by  the  light  He  has  shed  upon  it. 
.  .  .  Shall  we  be  told.  Such  a  man  never  lived 
— the  whole  story  is  a  lie  ?  Suppose  that 
Plato  and  Newton  never  lived ;  that  their 
story  is  a  lie.  But  who  did  their  works,  and 
thought  their  thought.'^  It  takes  a  Newton 
to  forge  a  Newton.  What  man  could  have 
fabricated  a  Jesus  "^     None  but  a  Jesus."*  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  it  was 
not  a  theologian,  but  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
who  said : — 

'  The  Bible  contains  a  complete  series  of  facts, 
and  of  historical  men  to  explain  time  and 
eternity,  such  as  no  other  religion  has  to  offer. 
Everything  in  it  is  grand  and  worthy  of  God. 
Book  unique !    who  but  God   could   produce 

^  Discourses  on  Religion^  pp.  294,  302,  303,  362,  363. 
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that  idea  of  perfection  equally  exclusive  and 
original  ? 

'  The  Bible  is  more  than  a  Book ;  it  is  a 
living  being,  with  an  action,  a  power  which 
invades  everything  that  opposes  its  extension. 
Behold  it  is  upon  this  table,  this  Book  sur- 
passing all  others ;  I  never  omit  to  read  it, 
and  every  day  with  new  pleasure. 

'Everything  in  Christ  astonishes  me.  His 
Spirit  overawes  me,  and  His  will  confounds  me. 
Between  Him  and  whoever  else  in  the  world 
there  is  no  possible  term  of  comparison :  He 
is  truly  a  Being  by  Himself.  His  ideas  and 
His  sentiments,  the  truth  which  He  announces. 
His  manner  of  convincing,  are  not  explained 
either  by  human  organisation  or  by  the  nature 
of  things. 

'  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself 
founded  empires.  But  on  what  did  we  rest 
the  creations  of  our  genius?  Upon  force. 
Jesus  Christ  alone  founded  His  empire  upon 
love ;  and,  at  this  hour,  millions  of  men  would 
die  for  Him. 

'  Truth  should  embrace  the  universe.  Such  is 
Christianity — the  only  religion  which  destroys 
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sectional  prejudices;  the  only  one  which  pro- 
claims the  unity  and  the  absolute  brotherhood 
of  the  whole  human  family;  the  only  one 
which  is  purely  spiritual ;  in  fine,  the  only 
one  which  assigns  to  all,  without  distinction, 
for  a  true  country,  the  bosom  of  the  Creator, 
God.'i 

Still  more  striking  is  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  which,  if  our  premises  be 
admitted,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  its 
truth  and  actuality  : — 

'  Whatever  else  may  be  taken  away  from 
us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ  is  still  left; 
a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  his  pre- 
cursors than  all  his  followers,  even  those  who 
had  the  direct  benefit  of  his  personal  teaching. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ  as  exhibited 
in  the  Gospels  is  not  historical,  and  that  we 
know  not  how  much  of  what  is  admirable 
has  been  superadded  by  the  tradition  of  his 
followers.  ...  But  who  among  his  disciples,  or 
among  their  proselytes,  was  capable  of  inventing 
the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining 

^  The  First  Napoleoti^s  Testimony  to  Jesus  Christy  R,  T.S. 
Every  Week  Series,  952. 
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the  life  and  character  revealed  in  the  Gospels  ? 
Certainly  not  the  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  .  .  . 
still  less  the  early  Christian  writers.  .  .  . 
But  about  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  there 
is  a  stamp  of  personal  originality  combined 
with  profundity  of  insight  which  .  .  .  must 
place  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  have  no  belief  in  his 
inspiration,  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  men 
of  sublime  genius  of  whom  our  species  can 
boast.  When  this  pre-eminent  genius  is  com- 
bined with  the  qualities  of  probably  the 
greatest  moral  reformer,  and  martyr  to  that 
mission,  who  ever  existed  upon  earth,  religion 
cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  bad  choice  in 
pitching  on  this  man  as  the  ideal  representative 
and  guide  of  humanity ;  nor,  even  now,  would 
it  be  easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find 
a  better  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue  from 
the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  than  to 
endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve 
our  life.'  ^ 

Even  Strauss,  with  all  his  qualifications  so 
untrue  to  history,  is  compelled  to  declare  that 

^   Three  Essays  on  Religion,  pp.  253-255. 
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our  Lord,  by  embodying  the  ideal  of  humanity 
in  His  own  Person,  had  given  that  ideal  the 
most  living  warmth,  while  the  society  that 
proceeded  from  Him  has  secured  for  it  the 
widest  reception  amongst  mankind. 

Carlyle  speaks  of  '  the  most  important  event 
ever  transacted  in  this  world,  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Divine  Man  in  Judea,  at  once 
the  symptom  and  cause  of  immeasurable  change 
to  all  people  in  the  world.' ^ 

And  the  language  of  Renan  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  view  which  he  has  chosen 
to  adopt,  of  an  entirely  human  Christ.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  for  any  conscien- 
tious writer  to  describe  the  Light  of  the 
World  in  terms  far  short  of  the  transcendent 
truth  : — 

'Jesus  is  in  every  respect  unique,  and 
nothing  can  be  compared  with  him.**  'This 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  the  most  beauteous 
incarnation  of  God,  in  the  fairest  of  forms, 
viz.,  moral  man — truly  the  son  of  God  and 
the  son  of  Man — God  in  man.'  'For  long 
ages  yet  he  is  king.     What  do  I  say  ?     His 

^  Heroes  and  Hero-worships  Lect.  ii. 
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beauty  is  eternal,  his  reign  shall  have  no  end. 
...  So  long  as  one  noble  heart  shall  yearn 
after  moral  beauty,  whilst  one  lofty  soul  shall 
be  seized  with  joyful  ecstasy  before  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  divine,  Christ  will  have  worshippers 
by  reason  of  the  part  of  his  being  which  is 
truly  eternal."* 

'Be  the  unlooked-for  phenomena  of  the 
future  what  they  may,  Jesus  will  not  be  sur- 
passed. His  worship  will  renew  its  youth 
without  end,  his  story  will  draw  forth  ceaseless 
tears,  his  sufferings  will  melt  the  best  hearts, 
all  the  ages  will  proclaim  that  among  the  sons 
of  men,  there  has  not  been  born  one  greater 
than  Jesus."*  'The  day  when  he  pronounced 
these  words,  he  was  truly  the  Son  of  God.  .  .  . 
He  founded  the  pure  worship,  belonging  to 
no  special  period  of  country,  which  in  truth 
all  lofty  souls  shall  practise  to  the  end  of 
time."*  'Noble  Initiator,  repose  now  in  thy 
glory !  Thy  work  is  finished,  thy  divinity  is 
established.  ...  A  thousand  times  more  living, 
a  thousand  times  more  loved  since  thy  death, 
than  during  the  days  of  thy  course  here  below, 
thou  shalt  become  the  corner-stone  of  humanity, 
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inasmuch  as  to  tear  thy  name  from  this  world 
would  be  to  shake  it  to  its  very  foundations. 
No  more  shall  men  distinguish  between  thee 
and  God."* 

Far  more  consistent  with  the  facts  is  the 
delineation  of  our  Lord  which  is  given  by 
Professor  Seeley  in  Ecce  Homo.  When  asking 
the  question  what  it  was  that  made  men  so 
thankfully  worship  Christ  in  all  the  full  claims 
of  the  divine  royalty  which  He  maintained, 
that  devout  and  thoughtful  writer  says  that '  it 
was  largely  His  temperance  in  the  use  of  the 
supernatural  power  which  they  knew  Him  to 
possess,  that  power  which  touched  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  always  will  touch  them.  It  is  a 
moral  miracle  superinduced  upon  a  physical. 
This  repose  in  greatness  makes  Him  surely 
the  most  sublime  image  ever  offered  to  the 
human  imagination.  It  was  this  which  (as 
the  manifestation  of  His  divine  being)  gave 
Him  His  immense  and  immediate  ascendency 
over  men.  It  was  partly  for  His  miracles  that 
Christ  was  worshipped,  partly  for  the  great 
beauty  of  His  teaching,  partly  for  His  winning 
personal  character,  partly  for  the  persecutions 
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which  He  endured  with  such  divine  magna- 
nimity, partly  for  His  death  for  our  sakes. 
Even  the  resurrection  itself,  had  it  stood  alone, 
apart  from  these  other  indications  of  Deity, 
would  not  have  impressed  men  in  the  same 
degree.  It  was  all  these  things  in  part,  but 
none  of  them  separately.  It  was  the  inimitable 
whole,  the  unexampled  unity,  which  these 
characteristics  made  when  they  were  taken 
together.  In  other  words,  it  was  for  this : 
that  He,  whose  power  and  greatness,  as  shown 
in  His  miracles,  were  overwhelming,  denied 
Himself  the  use  of  that  power,  treated  it  as 
a  slight  thing,  walked  among  men  as  though 
He  were  one  of  them,  relieved  them  in  distress, 
taught  them  to  love  each  other,  bore  with 
undisturbed  patience  a  perpetual  hailstorm  of 
calumny ;  and,  when  His  enemies  grew  fiercer, 
continued  still  to  endure  their  attacks  in 
silence;  until,  petrified  and  bewildered  with 
astonishment,  men  saw  Him  arrested  and  put 
to  death  with  torture,  refusing  steadfastly  to 
use  in  His  own  behalf  the  power  which  He 
held  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  was  the 
combination  of  this  divine  greatness,  and  this 
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self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  world, 
which  won  their  hearts;  the  mighty  powers 
held  under  a  mighty  control  for  one  great 
object,  the  unspeakable  condescension,  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  Himself,  knowing 
all  things,  knew  this.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  He  would  not 
force  men,  He  would  not  astonish  them  merely, 
He  would  not  confound  them ;  He  would 
attract  them.  St.  Matthew  uses  Isaiah's  words 
about  Him :  "  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry ; 
neither  shall  any  man  hear  His  voice  in  the 
streets."  He  would  win  men  to  love  Him. 
He  laid  all  who  knew  Him  under  an  obligation 
which  knew  no  bounds  or  description.  He 
convinced  them  that  He  was  a  Person  of  a 
greatness  altogether  beyond  understanding, 
One  who  needed  nothing  at  their  hands.  One 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  benefit  by  con- 
ferring on  Him  riches,  or  fame,  or  dominion ; 
and  that,  being  so  great,  He  had  devoted 
Himself  of  utter  lovingkindness  and  pity  to 
their  benefit  and  salvation.  He  showed  them 
that  for  their  sakes  He  lived  a  hard  and 
laborious  life,  and   exposed   Himself  to   the 
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utmost  malice  of  powerful  men.  They  saw 
Him  hungry,  though  they  believed  Him  able 
to  turn  the  stones  into  bread.  They  saw  His 
royal  claims  spurned,  though  they  believed 
that  He  could  in  a  moment  take  into  His  hand 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them ;  they  saw  His  life  in  danger,  though 
they  believed  that  had  He  willed  it  He  could 
have  been  defended  by  all  the  angels  of  heaven  ; 
they  saw  Him  at  last  expire  in  shame  and 
agonies,  though  they  believed  that,  had  it 
been  His  pleasure,  the  raging  Priests  and 
Pharisees  would  have  been  like  the  waves  and 
the  wind  when  He  stilled  them  ;  and  that,  had 
He  thrown  Himself  down  from  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  He  would  have  been 
as  safe  as  when  He  walked  on  the  sea.  Wit- 
nessing His  sufferings,  and  convinced  by  the 
miracles  which  they  saw  Him  work  that  they 
were  endured  of  His  own  free  will,  men's  hearts 
were  touched.  They  believed  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
They  remembered  the  words  of  John  the 
Baptist,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'"     Pity  for 
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weakness  blending  strangely  with  wondering 
admiration  of  unlimited  power,  an  agitation 
of  gratitude,  sympathy,  astonishment,  and 
belief,  such  as  nothing  else  could  ever  excite, 
sprang  up  in  them ;  and  when,  turning  from 
His  deeds  to  His  words,  they  found  that  this 
very  deniai  of  self  which  had  guided  His  own 
life,  set  forth  the  principle  which  should  guide 
theirs,  then  their  gratitude  broke  forth  in 
joyful  obedience ;  self-denial  produced  self- 
denial  ;  and  the  Law  and  the  Lawgiver  together 
were  enshrined  in  their  inmost  hearts.' 

Such  is  a  summary  or  paraphrase  of  the 
argument  from  Kcce  Homo.  It  is  plain  that 
the  writer  does  not  attribute  sufficient  weight 
to  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  which  became 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  preaching  of  all 
the  Apostles ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  strik- 
ingly true  and  beautiful  in  his  presentation  of 
the  character  of  our  Lord,  and  of  its  effect  on 
those  who  saw  His  glory.  Thus  we  are  led  on 
from  writer  to  writer,  from  homage  less  full 
to  that  which  is  more  complete,  from  tribute 
somewhat  reluctant  to  tribute  unrestricted  and 
devout,  until  we  reach  our  own  standpoint, 
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that  which  is  alike  our  inalienable  right,  our 
highest  privilege  and  our  most  imperative  duty, 
the  humble  acceptance  of  the  Christ  presented 
to  us  in  Gospels  and  Epistles,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  You  remember  how  Mill  asked, 
and  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer  from 
his  point  of  view,  who  it  was  that  suggested 
to  the  Evangelists  the  more  divine  features  of 
Jesus,  or  those  which  have  led  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  to  take  Him  for  divine.  According 
to  Mill  himself,  it  is  the  Eternal  Incarnate, 
more  than  the  Eternal  as  known  to  the  Jews, 
or  the  Eternal  as  displayed  in  Nature,  who, 
being  idealised,  has  taken  so  great  and  salutary 
a  hold  on  the  mind  of  men.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  Eternal  as  known  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  Eternal  in  Nature,  and  the  Eternal 
Incarnate,  are  all  one  and  the  same  Divine 
Being.  But  if  the  Evangelists  could  not  have 
invented,  as  he  grants  they  could  not,  the 
human  Christ,  how  much  less  could  they  have 
idealised  Him  into  God  !  '  A  history  which 
has  led  the  vast  majority  of  readers  in  all 
ages  to  feel  that  it  was  more  than  human, 
is    confessedly   beyond   human    construction. 
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Christian  theology  itself  is  baffled  when  it  tries 
to  state  in  propositions  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  and  the  relation  between  them.  The 
decrees  of  councils  and  the  terms  of  creeds  are 
useful  and  important,  but  it  will  save  us  much 
incomplete  religion  if  we  remember  that  they 
rather  exclude  error  than  grasp  the  full  truth. 
But  here,  admittedly,  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Evangelist,  the  impossible  is  achieved.  The 
living  Christ  walks  forth,  and  men  bow  before 
Him.  Heaven  and  earth  unite  all  through 
this  simplest  of  all  portraiture  ;  power  with 
gentleness,  solitary  and  unapproachable  great- 
ness with  familiar  intimacy,  ineffable  purity 
with  forgiving  pity,  unshaken  will  with  un- 
fathomable sorrow.  There  is  no  effort  in  these 
writers,  but  the  character  rises  touch  by  touch, 
incident  by  incident,  saying  by  saying,  till  it 
is  complete  and  incomparable.  It  is  thus  not 
only  truer  than  fiction  and  abstraction,  but 
truer  than  all  other  history,  carrying  through 
utterly  unimaginable  scenes  the  stamp  of  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  creating  what  was  to  live 
for  ever,  but  only  as  it  had  lived  already, 
and  reflecting  a  glory  that  had  come  so 
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near  and  been  beheld  so  intently,  that  the 
record  of  it  was  not  only  full  of  grace,  but  of 
truth; 1 

We  see  Him  delineated  by  the  different 
minds  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  St.  Paul,  by 
the  writers  of  the  various  Epistles ;  each  has 
touches  of  his  own,  but  through  all  shines  the 
same  person  and  life.  Never  is  Christ  pane- 
gyrised, or  the  attention  called  to  His  merits, 
as  in  the  case  of  earthly  stories :  He  is  simply 
portrayed  as  faultless,  and  we  are  left  to 
draw  our  own  inferences.  We  see  Him  ful- 
fillins:  in  the  most  natural  and  direct  manner 
the  visions  and  predictions  of  the  long  roll  of 
the  ancient  seers,  themselves  the  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  the  history  of  literature. 
We  see  Him  coming  at  a  time  when  all  the 
world  was  looking  for  a  deliverer,  when  Plato 
for  the  Greeks,  and  Virgil  for  the  Romans, 
had  been  themselves  unconsciously  prophesy- 
ing. We  see  Him  confirming  the  apprehension 
of  men's  minds  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  sin, 
by  sacrificing  Himself  as  the  Propitiation  for 

^  See  Principal  Cairns,  '  Christ  the  Central  Evidence  of 
Christianity,'  K.  T.  S.,  Present  Day  Tracts,  vol.  i. 
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all  rebellion  against  the  moral  law.  We  see 
Him  revealing  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
indignation  as  well  as  the  love  of  God.  We 
see  Him  solitary,  walking  in  darkest  shadows ; 
we  hear  again  and  again  His  cry,  His  groan, 
the  utterance  of  the  deep  woe  that  oppresses 
His  soul ;  we  see  His  heart  filled  with  human 
degradations  not  His  own,  yet  meeting  every- 
thing with  meekness  and  love ;  we  know  that 
He  has  bent  His  head  to  the  stroke  of 
righteousness,  and  felt  that  to  avert  it  from 
I^is  human  brothers  is  the  greatest  and  most 
divine  of  His  offices.  To  read  any  meaning 
apart  from  this  into  the  life  of  our  Lord  is 
altogether  uncritical  and  unhistoric.  It  is  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  that  He  forms  the  central  and  pre- 
dominant figure  of  the  whole  literature  of 
revelation.^ 

Thus  the  perfect  moral  example,  embracing 
in  its  range  the  whole  of  the  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  sorrows  of  mankind,  revealing  the  will  of 
God,  bridging  over  the  separation  between 
God  and  man,  showing  man  at  once  how  low 
^  Cp.  again  Principal  Cairns. 
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he  has  fallen,  and  yet  calming  all  his  fears, 
and  giving  him   complete  reassurance  about 
the  awful  mysteries  of  the  impending  future, 
has   an   attractive  power  which  nothing  can 
ever  diminish.     It  is  a  law  of  human  nature 
that  those  who   act  on  us  with  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  effect  are  not  those  in  lower 
moral  condition  than  our  own,  nor  those  on 
our  own  level  whose  ways  we  know  and  under- 
stand, but  the  highest  and  best  of  our  kind. 
The  nobler  the  character,  the  more  permanent 
its  impression.     There  is  nothing  more  lovely 
or  beautiful  than  the  character  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  nothing  more  thrilling  than  the 
assurance  that  this  character  is  divine,  throned 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  ever  living  to  help 
us  on  with  our  God  ;  nothing  more  touching 
than  the  belief  that  the  sorrows  He  bore  in 
His  humiliation  were  for  the  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation    of  the   human    family.     From 
the  time  of  His  Ascension  to  this  very  hour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  looked  down  with 
indescribable  tenderness  on  all  the  outcasts, 
the  sinners,  the  miserable,  the  satiated,  the 
dejected,  the  despondent,  the  despairing,  and 
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has  ever  stretched  out  His  divine  arms  to  the 
suflPeriiig  crowd;  every  hour  He  has  been 
reaching  to  their  level,  and  making  them  un- 
derstand His  living  power  and  His  message, 
and  has  lifted  them  up  from  their  woes  and 
struggles  with  those  words  of  calm,  unassailable 
certainty  and  infinite  pity,  which  no  other 
Son  of  man  could  ever  say,  '  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.' 

Thus  we  come  unto  Christ.  We  are  indeed 
weary  and  heavy  laden.  The  times  are  out  of 
joint,  and  evils  are  multiplied  all  round  about 
us  to  a  degree  that  is  without  precedent  or 
parallel.  The  sceptic  laughs  at  our  belief, 
and  cries  out  at  us  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  nothino^  less  than  knowledo;e.  But 
Christ  is  enough  for  us.  We  let  the  world 
rave  and  rage ;  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  its  schemes,  its  pleasures,  its  jour- 
nals, its  advertisements,  its  literature.  Christ 
is  all  the  time  the  real  power,  the  true  secret 
of  strength,  and  health,  and  civilisation.  He 
is  with  us ;  we  have  His  grace ;  we  are  glad 
with  His  power.  Noise  and  tumult  may  be 
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about  us;  doubts  and  difficulties  may  make 
sad  the  timid,  the  faint-hearted,  the  misunder- 
standing; but  we  have  found  rest  unto  our 
souls.  The  oftener  we  turn  to  those  out- 
stretched arms  and  that  tender  voice,  the 
deeper  and  truer  our  peace ;  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  has  so  often  been  true,  is  true 
once  more  to-day,  and  will  be  true  with  even 
greater  truth  hereafter :  '  I  will  see  you  again, 
and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no 
man  taketh  from  you."* 
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CHAPTER   IV 

LED    BY    THE    SPIRIT    OF    GOD 

We  have  already  seen  that  life  without  the 
consideration  of  the  future  beyond  death  is 
unreasonable;  secondly,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  thirdly,  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Eternal 
would  communicate  to  mankind  in  the  way 
that  He  did,  through  a  Man  who  was  divine 
as  well  as  human.  The  next  point  is,  How 
does  the  mind  of  God  influence  the  human 
mind  ?     And  that  is  through  His  Spirit. 

In  the  image  of  God  created  He  man.  The 
Spirit  of  God  which  for  ever  and  ever  had 
breathed  through  all  the  glittering  hosts  of 
heaven,  marshalling  them  in  such  divine  order 
that  the  rhythmical  harmony  of  their  motions 
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never  failed  to  progress  in  one  majestic,  un- 
interrupted, omnipresent  cadence,  now  was 
present  in  the  new  creation.  The  ideal  of 
man  in  God's  mind  was  that  he  should  be 
upright  and  honourable,  pure,  just,  noble,  and 
true :  He  gave  him  the  power  of  loving  what- 
soever things  in  nature  and  in  character  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  And  every  gift 
with  the  possibility  of  which  man  was  endowed, 
and  every  noble  quality  which  made  him 
beautiful  and  good  for  the  eyes  of  God  to  see, 
all  came  from  that  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit,  moving  in  man's  soul  as  He  had  moved 
from  all  ages  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  was 
still  moving  their  divine  uniformities.  For 
God  is  the  Essence  and  Source  of  all  goodness 
and  excellence  whatsoever.  Without  Him 
nothing  was  ever  strong  or  holy.  Whenever 
any  man  was  ennobled  by  a  true  thought, 
by  a  pure  love,  by  a  grand  action,  by  a 
generous  deed,  even  in  the  darkness  of  a 
heathen  temple,  so  far  was  he  sharing  in  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  God.  The  unseen 
effulgence  of  Omnipresent  Deity  was  ready  to 
lead  and  guide  each  of  God's  human  offspring 
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into  all  truth  and  all  goodness.  No  man  of 
all  the  great  human  family  was  to  be  born 
into  utter  darkness,  or  to  be  without  a  clue  to 
guide  him  to  his  true  destiny;  there  was  a 
Light  to  lighten  every  man  that  came  into 
the  world.  Only  let  each  open  his  inmost 
soul  to  the  still  small  voice  that  in  his  secret 
self  would  impel  him  to  refuse  the  evil  and  to 
choose  the  good.  Only  let  him  see  God  in 
everything  around  him,  in  nature,  in  daily 
duties,  in  the  heavens,  and  in  his  home.  Then 
would  his  whole  life  advance  from  day  to  day 
in  a  harmony  as  true  and  as  splendid  as  the 
perfect  music  of  the  spheres.  Then  would  he 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  as  radiant  a 
son  of  God  as  the  bridegroom  of  the  sky 
rejoicing  to  run  his  course.  Then  would  the 
whole  earth  be  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  even  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

We  know,  alas  !  only  too  well  that  through 
misuse  of  the  gift  of  freewill  we  have  en- 
couraged that  within  us  which  loveth  dark- 
ness better  than  light.  The  light,  indeed,  still 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
The  Spirit  of  God  still  striveth  with  man.  It 
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is  still  true  that  man  can  neither  go  far  from 
His  sight,  nor  flee  away  from  His  presence. 
Still,  as  Elihu  said,  is  there  a  spirit  in  man, 
still  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
him  understanding.  But  not  one  of  us  has 
ever  yielded  himself  wholly  up  to  the  divine 
impulse  within  him.  From  the  first  the  very 
idea  of  good  implied  the  possibility  of  evil. 
In  order  that  man  might  differ  from  the  blind 
and  passive  obedience  of  nature,  and  do  more 
exceeding  honour  to  God  by  recognising  Him 
in  circumstances  where  it  was  possible  to  fall 
away  from  Him  altogether,  the  choice  was 
put  before  him  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
in  his  power  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  There  is  not  one  of  all  the 
millions  of  mere  human  beings  who  have  been 
born  into  this  earth  who  has  not  chosen  evil 
as  well  as  good.  And  so  they  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  from  worse  to  still  worse, 
and  ever  again  to  things  still  further  from 
God,  until  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  wickedness.  Whole  races  have  become 
so  degraded  that  even  in  the  best  members 
of  them  the  patient  lamp  of  the  omnipresent 
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Spirit  could  shine  with  but  a  feeble  flame. 
And  millions  of  men  have  deliberately  and 
wilfully  quenched  that  gentle  light,  banished 
that  faithful  voice,  severed  themselves  alto- 
gether from  that  tender  hand,  and  have  volun- 
tarily thrown  their  own  souls  and  bodies  into 
that  outer  darkness,  and  banishment  from  the 
presence  of  God,  where  they  find  nothing  but 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The  light 
that  was  in  them  became  darkness,  and  great 
was  that  darkness.  To  measure  it,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  foul  dances  of  the  moon-goddess  among 
the  Phoenicians  or  Assyrians.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  think  of  the  degraded  Bacchic  ecstasy 
of  the  Athenians,  or  the  orgies  of  the  Roman 
tyrants.  Amongst  ourselves,  on  the  one 
hand,  thousands  of  degraded  beings  are  born 
into  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  squalor,  filth, 
obscenity,  and  iniquity,  to  pass  through  a 
joyless  life  of  crime  to  a  hopeless  death ;  on 
the  other,  amongst  thousands  who  have  greater 
advantages,  luxury  and  selfishness  deface  the 
image  of  God.  But  not  even  so  far  need  we 
go  in  order  to  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
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without  the  Spirit  of  God.  Too  clearly  do 
our  own  hearts  remind  us  what  it  is  to  have 
sinned,  to  feel  that  God  has  hidden  His  face 
from  us,  and  to  be  almost  ashamed  to  lift  up 
our  souls  in  prayer. 

But  though  the  poor  human  creature  had 
thus  miserably  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the 
early  light  which  had  come  with  him  from 
the  Divine  Being  who  was  'his  home'  had 
now  faded  into  the  'light  of  common  day,' 
yet  all  the  time  God  was  not  far  from  any  one 
of  His  children.  It  needs  more  wickedness 
than  that  of  which  even  living  human  nature 
is  capable  to  tire  the  longsufFering  of  the 
Eternal  Father  of  all  things.  When  the 
wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness 
which  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soid  alive. 
In  the  midst  of  the  evil  city  of  Athens  at  the 
time  when  the  strength  and  vigour  of  her 
early  morality  had  been  sapped  away  by  her 
riches  and  luxury,  her  culture  and  refinement, 
her  thoughtless  admiration  of  mere  physical 
beauty,  and  her  sophistical  confusion  between 
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right  and  wrong,  and  the  foulest  and  basest 
sinfulness  was  sanctioned  alike  by  the  purest 
taste  of  the  highest  Athenian  society  and  by 
the  best  writings  of  the  greatest  Athenian 
men,  there  was  at  least  one  who  heard  the 
still  small  voice  of  the  Spirit  telling  him  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good ;  who 
saw  the  glimmer  of  the  true  light  shining  in 
darkness,  and  knew  it  was  no  flickering  marsh- 
light  capriciously  flaring  now  here,  now  there, 
bnt  the  steady  fire  of  God,  who  gave  himself 
to  follow  the  gentle  hand  that  led  him  on, 
showing  him  that  God  is  true,  and  in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all,  and  teaching  him  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  things  of 
truth.  '  Socrates  said  that  there  was  a  spirit 
in  him,  not  himself,  which  guided  him  all 
the  way  of  his  life.**  The  Sophists  around  him 
might  teach  their  weary  creed  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  and  that  each  individual 
may  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ; 
that  there  is  no  right  and  no  wrong,  but  only 
what  is  pleasant  and  what  is  painful.  Socrates 
saw  around  him  the  dreary  result  of  such  a 
system  of  life,  and  proclaimed  with  all  the 
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vigour  he  could  command  that  the  principles 
of  morality  are  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  And  he  found  within  him 
the  clue  to  life,  and  to  that  clue  he  was 
Jaitliful  even  unto  death.  Because  he  was  not 
of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hated  him. 
But  the  Lord  ordereth  a  good  man's  going, 
and  maketh  his  way  acceptable  to  Himself. 
Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  cast  away; 
for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  His  hand. 
The  Lord  was  on  his  side,  therefore  he  did 
not  fear  what  man  could  do  unto  him.  '  The 
Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in 
all  His  works.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all 
that  call  upon  Him,  yea,  all  such  as  call  upon 
Him  faithfully.' 

'  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.'  Thus  did  the 
Spirit  work  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
There  were  many  more  in  Hellas :  Solon, 
Lycurgus,  Nicias,  Epaminondas,  iEschylus, 
Sophocles.  You  can  read  of  them  all  in 
the  lives  of  Plutarch.  In  many  a  golden 
sentence  of  pagan  philosophy,  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  Buddha  and  Confucius,  of  Cicero 
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and  Aurelius,  in  many  a  noble  deed  of  many 
a  generous  hero  we  see  the  light  of  the  Spirit 
shining,  and  we  hear  the  unmistakable  accents 
of  His  unerring  voice.  Some  of  them,  like 
Socrates,  even  knew  the  source  of  their  exalted 
life.  'No  man  was  ever  great,'  said  Cicero, 
'without  a  divine  afflatus.'  'This,  I  say,' 
wrote  Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  'that  a 
Holy  Spirit  dwelleth  within  us,  of  our  good 
and  evil  works  the  Observer  and  the  Guardian. 
As  we  treat  Him,  so  He  treateth  us ;  and  no 
man  is  good  except  God  be  with  him.'  Do 
you  not  see  Him  in  every  page  of  history, 
making  the  virtuous  triumph,  and  bringing 
the  wicked  to  destruction  ?  Do  you  not  find 
Him  in  that  seasoning  of  healthy  religious 
morality,  which  kept  the  world  from  be- 
coming altogether  abominable .?  Do  you  not 
recognise  Him  in  the  justice  of  Aristides,  in 
the  magnanimous  self-devotion  of  Regulus, 
in  the  purity  that  hedged  about  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Persians, 
in  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  Cato  ?  Do 
you  not  understand  His  ways  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  world  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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by  the  Hebrew  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
by  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Hebrew  Law,  by 
the  splendid  visions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
by  the  universality  of  the  Grecian  language, 
by  the  universality  of  Roman  dominion  ?  Do 
you  not  read  Him  in  the  general  expectancy 
of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour,  that  attitude  of  suspense  and  hope 
which  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  have  described, 
of  which  one  of  VirgiPs  most  beautiful  poems 
is  an  example,  and  which  taught  the  Eastern 
sages  to  watch  for  the  dawn  of  that  Great 
Light  which  led  them  to  the  cradle  of 
Bethlehem  ? 

For  mankind  was  not  to  be  left  for  ever  to 
grope  their  way  in  the  darkness  for  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find 
Him.  The  Star  which  led  the  patient  Magi 
through  the  desert  was  the  herald  of  a  more 
glorious  birth  than  when  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
world.  The  angels  who  were  heard  on  that 
momentous  night  from  the  hills  of  Judaea, 
singing  '  Glory  to  God,"  had  more  reason  to 
break  through  the  mysterious  veil  that  shrouds 
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the  invisible  world  from  the  visible,  than  even 
when  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,"  and  the 
morning  stars  sang  together.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  to  be  the  new  and  living 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  in  whose  light 
mankind  were  in  a  new  sense  to  see  light, 
and  through  whose  Redemption  the  Spirit 
was  to  come  with  a  new  directness  and  power. 
Through  that  redemption  He  was  to  leave 
behind  Him  no  mere  collection  of  isolated 
wise  sayings,  no  merely  philosophical  discus- 
sions about  the  nature  of  that  which  is  truly 
good  and  truly  beautiful;  but  the  perfect 
picture  of  a  perfect  life,  the  image  of  God, 
the  thoughts  of  God,  the  very  mind  of  God, 
the  power  of  God,  the  grace  of  God.  It  was 
not  that  He  came  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  through  Him  might  have  life. 
He  did  not  say  that  His  Spirit  had  not  been 
upon  the  earth,  or  that  none  had  known  His 
quickening  breath.  He  did  not  say  that  after 
His  coming  in  the  flesh  those  who  in  future 
time  should  not  hear  of  Him  or  should  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  Him,  would 
be  condemned.     He  came,  and  returned,  that 
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the  Spirit  of  God  might  come  in  a  way  in 
which  it  had  never  been  possible  for  Him  to 
come  before.  Christ  lifted  up  the  veil;  and 
from  that  time  all  who  came  unto  Him 
were  open  to  all  the  divine  influences  of 
the  Holiest  of  Holies. 

As  soon  as  He  came,  even  before  the  out- 
pouring of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  given  with  abundant  and  startling 
effect.  It  was  told  by  the  angel  to  Elisabeth 
that  her  son  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Elisabeth  herself  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  with  a  loud  voice  and 
prophesied.  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  sang  his  Benedictus.  The 
angel  said  unto  Mary,  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee.'  Joseph  was  told  that  what 
was  conceived  in  her  was  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
John  Baptist's  prophecy  of  our  Lord  was 
that  He  should  baptize  His  disciples  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  upon  the  devout  and  aged  Simeon ; 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  it  was  revealed  unto 
him  that  he  should  not  taste  death  until  he 
had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ.     The  power  that 
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our  Lord  gave  to  His  apostles  was  the  power 

of  the  Holy  Ghost ;   for  He  told  them  that 

when  they  went  about  preaching,  it  was  not 

they    that     spoke,     but     the     Holy    Ghost. 

Solemnly  did  our  Lord  warn,  not  only  His 

disciples,  but  the  Jews,  against  disloyalty  to 

that    Divine  Presence   that  was  with   them ; 

the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  sin 

that  was   unpardonable.      Solemnly  He  told 

the  woman  of  Samaria  that  as  God  is  a  Spirit, 

they  who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 

spirit  and  in  truth.     Solemnly  He  told  Nico- 

demus  that  if  he  would  enter  into  the  kingdom 

of  heaven,  he  must  be   born  of  the  Spirit. 

None  could  tell   where  and  when  the  Spirit 

operated  :  '  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 

and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 

not   tell  whence   it   cometh,   and  whither   it 

goeth :    so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 

Spirit.'      The    kingdom   of    the    Spirit    was 

already    begun   when   the   Lord    of  life   and 

glory   was   preaching   and   teaching.      '  It   is 

the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;   the  words  that 

I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 

life.'     Lastly,  He  Himself,  before  His  Ascen- 
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sion,  imparted  to  them  a  special  endowment 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  forty  days  after- 
wards they  were  to  receive  the  tongues  of 
flame :  '  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Before  I  press  these  thoughts  home  upon 
you,  let  me  say  in  passing  that  just  as  the 
reign  of  the  special  Spirit  began  to  dawn  Avith 
the  coming  of  Christ,  so  there  were  no  doc- 
trines not  taught  by  Christ,  and  unknown  to 
the  apostles  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  disclose.  When 
our  Lord  said,  '  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth,'  He 
meant  no  novelty.  If  you  go  on  to  quote  the 
rest  of  the  utterance  in  the  words  which  imme- 
diately succeed,  your  bearing  will  be  set  right. 
They  are  these  :  '  For  He  shall  not  speak  of 
Himself;  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear,  that 
shall  He  speak  ;  and  He  will  show  you  things 
to  come.  He  shall  glorify  Me  ;  for  He  shall 
take  of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."* 
The  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  produce 
anything  not  taught  by  Christ  has  no  warrant. 
It  is  precluded  by  these  words.  If  any  addi- 
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tional  light  on  our  Lord's  meaning  is  needed, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
another  chapter  :  '  The  Comforter,  which  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  My  Name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.'  As  Luther 
wrote  :  *  He  imposeth  a  limit  and  measure  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself; 
He  is  to  preach  nothing  new,  nothing  other 
than  Christ  and  His  Word  ;  to  the  end  that 
we  might  have  a  sure  sign,  a  certain  test, 
whereby  to  judge  false  spirits.'  Thus  the 
Spirit  is  conditioned  by  the  Son,  as  the  Son 
is  by  the  Father.  More  than  once  we  are 
told  that  the  disciples  needed  such  interpre- 
tation of  our  Lord's  words.  'They  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask 
Him.'  '  They  understood  not  the  saying 
which  He  spake  unto  them.'  '  They  under- 
stood not  that  He  spake  unto  them  of  the 
Father.'  '  This  parable  spake  Jesus  unto 
them ;  but  they  understood  not  what  things 
they  were  which  He  spake  unto  them.'  '  They 
understood   none  of  these  things ;    and   this 
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saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they 
the  things  which  were  spoken.'  '  These  things 
understood  not  His  disciples  at  the  first ;  but 
when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  were  written  of  Him, 
and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto 
Him."*  The  office  of  the  Spirit  was  to  bring 
to  remembrance,  to  interpret.  He  was  to  call 
the  innumerable  words  of  our  Lord  back  to 
the  minds  of  His  disciples  ;  He  was  to  in- 
terpret them,  show  their  ground  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  their  application  to  their 
existing  circumstances,  and  to  the  future. 
But  in  the  most  important  period  of  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  from 
Pentecost  to  Revelation,  there  is  not  one 
single  trace  of  any  shred  of  teaching  different 
from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  It  is  the  law 
of  Christ  that  the  Christians  are  to  obey.  It 
is  the  Word  of  Christ  that  is  to  dwell  in  them 
richly.  It  is  the  Word  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  that  they  have  heard.  That  Word  is 
something  already  known ;  they  are  to  preach 
it  in  season  and  out  of  season.  A  bishop  is 
to  hold  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  has  been 
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taught.  Our  own  Church  is  abundantly 
apostolical  on  this  point.  Its  cardinal  prin- 
ciple is  that  '  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  :  so  that  what- 
soever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  required  of  any  man  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or 
be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."* 
The  apostles  taught  nothing  that  Christ  did 
not  teach ;  the  Church  can  teach  nothing  but 
what  was  taught  by  the  apostles  and  by 
Christ. 

The  world  may  say  that  it  is  content  to  be 
as  Socrates  was  ;  that  it  desires  not  to  rise 
above  the  aspirations  of  Plato  ;  that  it  cares 
not  to  be  juster  than  Aristeides.  Philosophic 
sceptics  may  pronounce  that  Christianity  is 
only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  this  world's 
religions,  and  that  Buddhism  is  older,  as 
interesting,  and  accepted  by  a  far  larger 
number  of  the  human  race.  Others  may  say 
that  they  are  content  to  follow  the  faith  of 
Christ  because  it  has  achieved  great  things, 
because  it  is  wrapped  up  in  the  history  of 
England,   because   it   has   founded    a   higher 
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morality,  a  nobler  chivalry,  a  more  complete 
virtue,  than  any  other  creed.  But  by  such 
inadequate  conceptions  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  human  soul,  they  show  that  they 
see  not  the  Spirit,  neither  know  Him.  They 
recognise,  perhaps,  that  God  made  man  in 
His  own  image,  and  capable  of  partaking  in 
His  divine  nature.  They  recognise  that  man, 
by  seeking  after  God,  brings  himself  nearer 
to  Him.  They  do  not  recognise  that  by 
gazing  at  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son 
we  become  transformed  after  His  image. 
They  have  no  idea  that  to  know  of  the  divine 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Father  is  to  be  able  to  address  Him,  to 
approach  Him,  to  talk  with  Him  as  friend 
talks  with  friend.  They  do  not  know  that  it 
is  to  be  conscious  of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in 
the  heart,  and  leading  the  soul  on  through 
victory  after  victory  from  righteousness  to 
righteousness.  They  do  not  know  that  such 
fellowship  and  communion  is  to  feel  the  heart 
warmed  and  purified  with  no  transient  enthu- 
siasm, no  foolish  heat  of  superstition,  no 
imaginary  ecstasy  of  unreasoning  devotion, 
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no  wild  exaltation  of  weak  sentimentality, 
but  with  the  profound  assurance  that  God  is 
on  our  side.  It  is  given  to  the  disciple  of 
Christ  to  be  confident  that  however  limited 
his  faculties  may  be,  however  unworthy  his 
inherited  disposition,  whatever  faults  he  may 
find  within  himself  of  temper  and  of  intellect, 
nevertheless  he  is  ever  being  born  again  by 
the  very  Spirit  of  God.  He  knows  that  as 
long  as  his  soul  thirsteth  after  the  living  God 
as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks,  so  long 
he  may  be  sure  of  finding  within  himself  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting 
life. 

Do  you  sufficiently  realise  to  yourselves  the 
unlimited  powers  of  spiritual  life,  the  unre- 
stricted happiness  which  you  may  claim 
by  relying  on  the  divine  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?  Every  temptation  can  be  over- 
come, every  imperfection  cured,  every  virtue 
nourished.  Call  upon  Him,  and  He  will 
answer  you  more  abundantly  than  you  dare 
ask  or  think.  Oh !  that  the  young  men  of 
to-day  were  filled  with  Him  as  the  disciples 
of  old,  and  that  they  were  roused  to  life  and 
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enthusiasm  and  zeal  and  purpose  and  direct- 
ness and  fruitfulness  in  their  faith  !  Only  do 
nothing,  however  harmless  it  may  seem,  which 
would  quench  His  fire  within  you,  and  fill 
you  instead  with  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  test  of  all  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions and  pleasures  and  amusements.  Let 
any  young  man  who  feels  listless  about  life 
say,  without  any  reservation  whatsoever  :  O 
Spirit  of  good,  strive  with  me,  reprove  me, 
comfort  me,  help  my  infirmities,  teach  my 
understanding,  guide  my  will,  sanctify  my 
life,  testify  to  me  of  Christ,  glorify  Christ 
even  in  me,  search  every  corner  of  my  heart 
as  Thou  alone  canst  search,  work  in  me 
according  to  Thine  own  will ;  let  me  never 
again  grieve  Thee  by  my  wilfulness  and 
frivolity,  let  me  never  vex  Thee  with  my 
sins,  let  me  never,  in  any  moment  of  aberra- 
tion and  gloominess,  resist  Thy  warnings; 
let  me  never,  by  my  doubts  and  weakness, 
tempt  Thee  to  leave  me ;  but  do  Thou  form 
my  will,  and  mould  my  prayers,  and  incline 
my  disposition  ;  do  Thou  make  me  blind  and 
deaf  to  what  is  evil,  and  give  me  eager  eyes 
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and  attentive  ears  for  all  that  is  good  ;  send 
deeper  and  deeper  into  my  heart  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  my  fellow-men  ;  and 
when  the  dark  waters  of  death  begin  to  close 
my  eyes,  O  bring  all  the  wondrous  love  of  my 
Father  before  me,  and  carry  me  on  into  the 
land  of  perfect  light ! 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE   POWER   OF   FAITH 


If  I  have  carried  you  so  far  with  me  in  the 
previous  chapters,  I  think  we  may  agree  that 
the  evidences  of  Divine  Power  and  Love  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  are  so  sure  and 
unmistakable  that  as  years  advance  we  can 
say  with  accumulated  experience,  '  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  believed.'' 

The  message  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
it  reaches  the  heart  of  each  of  us,  not  only 
across  the  nineteen  centuries,  but  from  the 
throne  of  God  in  living  communication  to 
our  own  thought,  is  so  powerful  and  true, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  subtle  imaginations 
and  deftly  woven  doubts  of  unbelievers,  we 
cry  with  unutterable  satisfaction  from  the  very 
depths  of  our  souls,  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
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go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  ! ' 
Christ's  divine  challenge  comes  to  each  in 
turn,  to  accept  Him  as  the  living  revelation 
of  Divine  Being ;  and  none  who  ever  took 
Him  at  His  word,  and  trusted  His  calm, 
unhesitating  authority,  has  ever  regretted  his 
submission. 

There  is  a  Power  of  Faith  that  does  not  at 
first  sight  seem  divine,  but  is  really  of  the 
same  essence,  though  it  is  exhibited  in  sur- 
roundings that  are  familiar  and  natural :  the 
trust  of  a  child  for  its  father,  the  trust  of  a 
soldier  for  his  general,  the  trust  of  a  scholar 
for  his  master,  the  trust  of  the  politician  for 
the  leader,  the  trust  of  the  disciple  for  the 
artist ;  the  confidence  which  has  been  brought 
by  past  success,  and  which  enables  the  orator 
to  sway  the  great  multitude ;  the  confidence 
in  skill,  knowledge,  and  calculation  which 
inspires  the  mighty  engineer  to  span  vast 
depths  and  spaces,  and  to  wield  giant  forces ; 
the  faith  in  a  righteous  cause  which  nerves 
an  army  to  march  forth  in  grim  seriousness, 
and  risk  life  and  limb  in  winning  a  brilliant 
victory. 
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'  Beliefs  fire  once  in  us 
Makes  of  all  else  mere  stuff  to  show  itself! 
We  penetrate  our  life  with  such  a  glow 
As  fire  lends  wood  and  iron. 
Enthusiasm 's  the  best  thing,  I  repeat ! '  ^ 

There  seems  a  divine  element  in  well-placed 
confidence,  and  it  declares  itself  as  a  law  inevit- 
ably necessary  to  all  great  achievement. 

'  We  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds^ 
Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life. 
And  heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit-v^orl^, 
Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt, — and  sows  in  us 
All  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  purposes.'  ^ 

'  Believe,  and  you  will  conquer!"*  said  Mazzini. 
If  this  be  the  case  in  ordinary  matters,  how 
infinitely  greater  is  the  truth  when  we  come 
to  the  relation  of  the  soul  with  God  !  How 
immeasurably  stupid  and  self- contradictory  is 
a  halting  half-hearted  faith  in  this  the  most 
important  region  of  our  lives  !  If  our  minds 
are  at  all  inclined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God,  and  recognise  it,  and  obey  it,  how  extra- 
ordinary it  seems,  when  we  consider  the  subject 
of  the  belief,  that  we  should  not  give  ourselves 
up  to  it  wholly !     In  other  things  there  may 

^  Browning.  ^  Lowell. 
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be  room  for  hesitancy ;  but  surely  not  here  ! 
We  are  having  to  do  with  God,  the  Almighty 
Being,  the  Self-existent,  the  Omnipotent,  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things,  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being — that  feeling  of 
confidence,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  successful 
action,  is  here  of  a  power  infinitely  moment- 
ous. It  can  put  us  in  communication  with  the 
omnipotent  God  Himself,  conform  us  to  His 
will,  make  us  His  sons,  and  gladden  us  with 
His  perfection  and  power. 

'  Great  is  thy  faith :  he  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt.''  That  is  the  law  of  our  spiritual 
life.  Little  faith,  little  light  or  strength  ;  more 
faith,  more  light  and  strength  ;  much  faith, 
an  abundant  blessing  of  realisation. 

'  Be  bounteous  in  thy  faith,  for  not  misspent 
Is  confidence  unto  the  Father  lent ; 
Thy  need  is  sown  and  rooted  for  His  rain.  .  .  . 
Work  on  !     One  day  beyond  all  thought  of  praise 
A  sunny  joy  will  crown  thee  with  its  rays. 
Nor  other  than  thy  need  thy  recompense.' 

This   does  not,   of  course,  mean  that  the 

more  things  we  believe  with  docility,  so  much 

the  better  it  will  be  for  us.    I  have  once  heard 

that  said  with  astonishing  recklessness ;  but  it 
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is  not  in  the  least  true.  The  grand  primary 
truths  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  are  simple. 
If  we  accept  His  revelation,  they  are  easy  to 
be  ascertained  and  to  be  understood  as  far  as 
it  is  necessary  and  possible  to  our  finite  com- 
prehension and  limited  understanding.  They 
stand  out  from  the  Gospel  in  large,  clear  out- 
lines, not  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  when  men  pass 
on  to  supplement  these  great  truths  with  their 
own  definitions,  deductions,  and  additions,  that 
difficulties  are  needlessly  increased  and  faith 
unnecessarily  shaken.  If  we  believe  that  we 
have  God's  voice  in  the  words  of  His  Son,  His 
prophets  and  apostles,  then  we  are  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  message;  and  the  more  heartily  and  un- 
reservedly we  trust  it, the  deeper  and  greater  our 
blessing.  If  we  believe  we  have  that  voice,  the 
more  unwilling  we  shall  be  to  mix  it  with  the 
voices  of  men,  and  to  confuse  its  divine  accents 
with  human  discords  and  inventions. 

^  How  much  thy  holy  Name  hath  been  misused. 
Beginner  of  all  good,  all-mighty  Faith  ! 

Some  men  thy  blessed  symbols  have  abused. 
Making  them  badge  or  secret  shibboleth. 

For  greed  accepted,  or  for  spite  refused, 
Or  just  endured  for  fear  of  pain,  or  death.' 
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It  is  melancholy  indeed  when  the  good  quality 
of  faith  is  soured  and  wasted  by  being  per- 
verted to  wrong  and  harmful  objects,  narrow- 
ing aims,  foolish  barren  notions,  instead  of 
being  fed,  nourished,  enlarged,  strengthened, 
braced,  disciplined,  utilised,  fertilised  by  being 
exercised  only  amongst  the  pure  springs  and 
the  fresh  breath  of  the  calm,  immovable  un- 
changeable mountains  of  eternal  truth. 

Too  many  Christians  are  content  if  they 
can  feel  that  faith  has  conquered  sin  and  given 
them  a  peaceful  assurance.  And  thus  they 
remain  with  their  life  stunted  and  maimed, 
no  very  forcible  examples  or  inducements  to 
others  to  come  and  follow  Christ.  Faith  is 
not  merely  the  apprehension  of  a  creed  in- 
tended to  be  a  sort  of  religious  framework,  or 
to  put  to  rest  the  doubts  and  misgivings  which 
the  soul  cannot  but  feel  about  the  surrounding 
eternity ;  it  is  to  be  infinitely  more  than  this. 
It  is  the  taking  into  the  very  central  citadel 
of  our  being  of  principles  and  truths  which 
are  to  supply  every  motive,  to  discipline  every 
desire,  to  glorify  every  act,  to  penetrate  every 
thought,  to  elevate  every  aspiration,  to  raise 
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the  whole  mind  and  soul  above  the  temporal 
transitory  interests  and  concerns  of  the  passing 
hour  into  the  clear  health-giving  atmosphere 
of  the  divine,  the  true,  and  the  eternal. 

'  Faith  is  enli^hten'd  Hope  :    She    is  Lights  is  the 

eye  of  affection  : 
Dreams  of  the  longings  interprets,  and  carves  their 

visions  in  marble. 
Faith  is  the  sun  of  life,  and  her  countenance  shines 

like  the  Hebrew's, 
For  she  has  look'd  upon  God  !  the  Heaven  on  its 

stable  foundation 
Draws  she  with  chains  to  the  earth. '  ^ 

'  Think  not  the  Faith  by  which  the  Just  shall  live 
Is  a  dead  creed,  a  map  correct  of  heaven, 
Far  less  a  feeling  fond  and  fugitive, 
A  thoughtless  gift,  withdrawn  as  soon  as  given  ; 
It  is  an  affirmation,  and  an  act 
That  bids  Eternal  Truth  be  present  fact.'  ^ 

A  genuine  Christian  faith  reminds  us  every 
moment  that  we  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the 
dust,  born  merely  for  toil  or  pleasure,  or  for 
the  soulless  occupations  of  the  conventional 
life,  but  weaves  for  us  a  golden  and  sunlit 
existence  in  the  atmosphere  of  God,  raises  us 

^  Longfellow.  ^  Hartley  Coleridge. 
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above  the  petty  mortifications  that  vex  the 
sons  of  this  world,  makes  us,  unworthy  though 
we  are  in  ourselves,  centres  of  wholesomeness 
and  fruitful  action,  and  removes  from  us  by 
our  communion  with  the  Source  of  all  Beauty 
and  Perfection  all  that  disfigures  and  disgraces 
the  unregenerate  character  of  the  natural 
man. 

One  of  the  results  of  such  a  faith  is  to  make 
us  buoyant  with  hope  and  happiness.  We  are 
often  told  that  this  is  a  dismal  cheerless  era  in 
which  we  live,  because  men  in  general  have  be- 
come sceptics  or  agnostics,  and  have  lost  their 
faith.  But  in  no  age  since  first  Christ  rose 
again  have  the  majority  of  men  been  genuine, 
spiritual  Christians.  The  true  members  of 
Christ  have  always  been  a  minority.  What  is 
meant  is  that  this  present  era  is  specially  intelli- 
gent, educated,  and  introspective,  and  is  more 
aware  of  its  own  deficiencies,  and  more  sensitive 
to  them,  than  any  previous  time.  The  result 
is  only  what  we  should  expect :  the  world  sees 
that  faith  is  the  best  thing,  longs  for  it,  but 
asks  for  imposssible  conditions  of  certainty  and 
demonstration,  mistakes  the  nature  of  faith, 
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and  so  cannot  get  what  it  wants,  and  there- 
fore is  restless  and  melancholy.  That  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  we  should  share  its  gloom. 
If  we  have  faith  at  all,  God  can  make  it  as 
full,  and  abundant,  and  free  as  the  happy 
jubilant  faith  of  the  early  Christians.  That 
is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  very 
idea  of  our  Faith :  God  exists,  God  is  omni- 
potent, God  is  love,  God  will  give  all  we  need 
if  we  ask  for  it  in  faith.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  faith  that  it  should  be  trustful  as  the  faith 
of  a  little  child.  '  Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''  There  is  a 
beautiful  and  suggestive  passage  in  the  account 
of  the  ten  plagues  in  the  Book  of  Exodus : 
'There  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  three  days  :  they  saw  not  one  an- 
other, neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for 
three  days  :  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had 
light  in  their  dwellings.^  The  same  pheno- 
menon will  occur  in  the  moral  and  religious 
world ;  the  men  of  this  age  may  impose  con- 
ditions on  faith  which  prevent  them  from 
seeing  the  light;  but  in  the  very  midst  of 
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them,  living  in  the  same  place,  partaking 
of  the  same  daily  life,  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  the  true  sons  of  God  see  the  rays  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  rejoice  in  their 
brilliance  and  their  life-giving  power.  There  is 
a  similar  passage,  full  of  suggestive  thought,  in 
the  life  of  Elisha :  '  When  the  servant  of  the 
man  of  God  was  risen  early,  and  gone  forth, 
behold  an  host  compassed  the  city  both  with 
horses  and  chariots.  And  his  servant  said 
unto  him,  Alas,  my  master,  how  shall  we  do .? 
And  he  answered.  Fear  not :  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them. 
And  Elisha  prayed,  and  said.  Lord,  I  pray 
thee,  open  his  eyes  that  he  may  see.  And  the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and 
he  saw ;  and  behold  the  mountain  was  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha."' 
It  is  only  the  eye  of  faith  that  can  see  the 
salvation  of  God.  Once  more  we  have  the 
profound  words  of  St.  John  the  Divine  :  '  The 
light  shineth  in  darkness :  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not.  .  .  .  He  was  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and 
the  world  knew  Him  not.  He  came  unto  His 
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own,  but  His  own  received  Him  not.  But  as 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  His  Name.**  And  again  there  are 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself :  '  The  Spirit 
of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive, 
because  it  seeth  Him  not,  neither  knoweth 
Him  ;  but  ye  know  Him  :  for  He  dwelleth  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  The  world  says, 
'  Apply  the  same  rules  to  faith  that  you  do 
to  mechanics,  and  faith  must  disappear."  But 
that  is  just  the  very  point  of  the  mistake. 
The  very  idea  of  faith  is  that  it  supplies  a  guide 
in  our  lives  in  that  very  region  where  demon- 
stration is  impossible.  It  is  proved  by  its  own 
results.  It  is  demonstrated  by  that  deep  inward 
spring  of  happiness  which  can  only  come  from 
the  everlasting  fountains  of  the  unseen  God. 

'  Am  I  wrong  to  be  alwcays  so  happy  ?   This  world  is 

full  of  grief, 
Yet  there  is  laughter  of  sunshine  to  see  the  crisp 

green  in  the  leaf. 
Daylight  is  ringing  with  song-birds^  and  brooklets 

are  crooning  by  nighty 
And  why  should  I  make  a  shadow  where  God  makes 

all  so  bright  .'^ 
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Earth  may  be  wicked  and  weary,  yet  cannot  I  help 

being  glad ; 
There  is  sunshine  without  and  within  me,  and  how 

should  I  mope  or  be  sad  ! 
God  would  not  flood  me  with  blessings,  meaning 

me  only  to  pine 
Amid  all  the  bounties  and  beauties  He  pours  upon 

me  and  mine  ; 
Therefore  will  I  be  grateful,  and  therefore  will  I 

rejoice ; 
My  heart  is  singing  within  me  !     Sing  on,  O  heart 

and  voice  ! '  ^ 

^  When  first  Thy  sweet  and  gracious  eye 
Vouchsafed  e'en  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  night 
To  look  upon  me,  who  before  did  lie 

Weltering  in  sin, 
I  felt  a  sugared  strange  delight 
Passing  all  cordials  made  by  any  ant. 
Bedew,  embalm,  and  overrun  my  heart 

And  take  it  in. 
Since  that  time  many  a  bitter  storm 

My  soul  hath  felt,  e'en  able  to  destroy 
Had  the  malicious  and  ill-meaning  harm 

His  swing  and  sway  ; 
But  still  Thy  sweet  original  Joy 
Sprung  from  Thine  eye,  did  work  within  my  soul. 
And  surging  griefs,  when  they  grew  bold,  controul 

And  get  the  day. 
If  Thy  first  glance  so  powerful  be 

A  mirth  but  opened  and  sealed  up  again. 
What  wonders  shall  we  feel  when  we  shall  see 

Thy  full-eyed  love ! 

1  Walter  Smith. 
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When  Thou  shalt  look  us  out  of  pain 
And  one  aspect  of  Thine  spend  in  delight 
More  than  a  thousand  suns  disburse  in  light 
In  heaven  above  ! '  ^ 

Another  result  of  such  a  genuine  faith  will 
be  that  it  will  make  us,  each  according  to  the 
gift  given  to  us,  useful,  helpful,  encouraging 
to  all  about  us.  How  we  rejoice  ourselves  to 
meet  such  men  and  women !  What  a  tower 
of  strength  to  their  generation  were  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Tyndale ;  or  Bishop 
Butler,  or  John  Wesley,  or  Charles  Simeon,  or 
William  Wilberforce,  or  Dr.  Arnold,  or  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  or  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or  Charles 
Gordon  !  What  delight  their  contemporaries 
had  in  them,  how  they  cheered  the  weary, 
confirmed  the  doubtful,  and  guided  the  strong ! 
Where  would  they  have  been  without  their 
faith  ? 

'  Servants  of  God  !  or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you  ?  because 
Not  as  servants  ye  knew 
Your  Father's  innermost  mind — 
His,  who  unwillingly  sees 
One  of  His  little  ones  lost — 

1  Geo.  Herbert. 
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Yours  is  the  praise^  if  mankind 
Hath  not  as  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted  and  fallen  and  died. 


Then^  in  such  hour  of  need 
Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  Race, 
Ye  like  Angels  appear 
Radiant  with  ardour  divine  ! 
Beacons  of  hope  ye  appear  I 
Languor  is  not  in  your  heart  ! 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  word  ! 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow  ! 
Ye  alight  in  our  van  !  at  your  voice 
Pain,  despair,  flee  away  ! 
Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  the  outworn, 
Praise,  reinspire  the  brave  ! 
Order,  courage  return  ! 
Eyes  rekindling  and  prayers 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go  ! 
Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files. 
Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
Stablish,  continue  our  march. 
On  !  to  the  bound  of  the  waste  ! 
On  !  to  the  City  of  God  ! '  ^ 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  every  movement 
and  institution  of  philanthropy  has  come  forth 
at  the  voice  of  Christ. 

Such  a  faith  spreads  about  us  a  glow  of 

^  Matthew  Arnold. 
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contentment,  refinement,  and  happiness  which 
enkindles  others  also.  Consecrating  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day  with  that  sincere,  reverent 
united  worship  to  the  influence  of  which  even 
the  careless  cannot  be  altogether  indifferent, 
closing  it  with  that  renewal  of  family  trust 
and  gratitude  which  Burns  has  touched 
with  inimitable  tenderness  in  his  '  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,'  the  man  of  faith  throughout 
the  hours  of  toil  or  leisure  is  cheerful  and 
serene.  All  the  labours  of  life,  all  its  innocent 
enjoyments  are  transformed  by  their  relation 
to  the  Eternal,  and  there  is  peace  within  and 
without. 

We  could  speak  much  of  the  influence  and 
importance  of  Faith  in  the  vast  responsible  field 
of  political  life,  the  need  of  clear  unfaltering 
Faith  in  municipal  affairs,  faith  in  sickness, 
faith  in  charitable  work.  Faith  in  social  and 
domestic  life.  But  the  sum  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  all  these  things  we  cannot  trust  too 
much  to  God,  or  expect  too  much  from  His 
power  and  goodness.  Not  enough  of  us  have 
yet  tried  the  faith  that  can  remove  mountains. 
Such  a  faith  there  is ;  we  can  but  try  to  get 
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near  it.  There  are  no  limits  to  what  it  can 
do.  'According  to  thy  faith,  so  be  it  unto 
thee.'  I  believe  in  the  Orphanage  supported 
by  prayer,  so  long  as  the  faith  is  simple, 
earnest,  and  genuine.  I  believe  in  the  prayer 
of  faith  healing  the  sick,  so  long  as  the  will  is 
submissive,  and  the  faith  persistent.  I  believe 
in  great  causes  being  won  by  absolute  con- 
fidence in  God.  How  else  did  Gordon  single- 
handed  quell  rebellions,  save  an  empire,  crush 
slavery,  and  rule  vast  provinces  with  justice; 
how  else  did  Wesley  turn  his  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  righteousness  ?  I  believe  in  the 
final  triumph  of  good,  and  that  we  are  called 
to  hasten  that  day  of  glory.  Greater  works 
than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father. 


'  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature^  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood. 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet. 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  ! 
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Behold  !  we  know  not  anything  ! 
1  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring  ! ' 

The  one  supreme  motto  for  life  is,  Believe  ! 
Believe  God  !  Believe  His  Son  !  All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth ! 


no 
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Whex,  next,  we  come  to  ask  how  faith  is  put 
into  practice,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  the  steady  cultivation  of  good 
habits  is  essential.  It  is  a  truth  that  holds 
good  in  every  department  of  our  lives ;  it  is 
the  Almighty  who  helps,  but  His  aid  is  only 
given  to  those  who  help  themselves.  The  food 
of  the  birds  comes  from  Him ;  but  still  the 
birds  have  to  look  for  it.  Wisdom  is  His  gift ; 
but  still  in  order  to  become  wise  men  have  to 
read  and  think.  God  governs  the  world  ;  but 
if  all  mankind  were  to  sit  still  and  fold  their 
hands,  nothing  would  ever  happen  either  good 
or  bad.  God  gives  the  harvest ;  but  if  the 
farmers  did  not  take  the  greatest  possible  pains 
about  their  land  and  their  crops,  they  would 
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get  a  very  poor  return.  God  has  revealed  to 
us  His  will ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  been  born 
a  man  whom  we  could  understand,  and  if  His 
friends  had  not  written  down  what  He  said, 
we  should  never  have  known  anything  about 
Him.  And  so  we  all  know  what  it  is  that 
will  make  us  really  satisfied,  the  blessing  of 
God  resting  on  our  lives  ;  but  unless  we  think 
how  we  are  to  work  this  out,  we  shall  perhaps 
get  worse  instead  of  better,  more  restless  and 
discontented  and  unsatisfied  instead  of  happier, 
or  at  best  we  shall  remain  as  imperfect  as  we 
are.  Wo7'k  this  out :  for  people  who  shift  the 
duty  of  their  lives  upon  God,  really  mean  that 
they  care  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Shall  we 
not  therefore  spend  a  little  time  in  trying  to 
make  clear  how  the  habits  of  our  lives  have 
grown  upon  us,  and  how  we  can  change  them 
for  the  better,  so  that  we  may  have  some  hope 
of  abounding  more  and  more  in  the  way  in 
which  we  ought  to  walk  and  to  please  God  ? 
being  doers  of  the  Word,  and  not  hearers 
only  ? 

Let  us  take  a  simple  instance  from  common 
things.     Suppose  a  man  suddenly  placed  on 
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the  earth  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  without  any 
sort  of  preparation  for  it :  a  man  who  had 
never  been  a  baby,  a  child,  or  a  youth.  He 
would  be  quite  crushed  with  confusion  and 
helplessness.  For  example,  the  power  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  one  behind  another,  at 
their  proper  distances,  instead  of  all  in  a 
meaningless  mass  or  a  flat  picture, — this  comes 
to  us  by  slow  experience  from  those  far-oif 
early  times  when  in  our  first  childhood  we 
began  to  be  able  to  understand  a  thing  here 
or  a  thing  there  out  of  the  dim  blurr  of  objects 
that  we  saw.  At  first  we  could  not  judge  the 
distance  of  things  in  the  least.  In  putting 
our  feet  to  the  ground  we  fell  because  we 
thought  the  ground  was  nearer  than  it  really 
was.  In  stretching  out  our  hands  to  reach  a 
chair  to  take  hold  of,  we  tried  to  put  our  grasp 
on  things  that  were  quite  far  off  just  as  if  they 
were  quite  near.  All  was  a  confusion,  or  a  flat 
picture,  because  we  had  not  yet  got  by  practice 
and  experience  the  power  of  judging  and 
measuring  the  real  places  of  things,  their 
different  sizes,  their  nearness  or  their  distance. 
It  was  only  by  very  slow  practice  and  experience 
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that  we  gradually,  inch  by  inch,  day  by  day, 
got  this  power.  And  even  now,  if  we  look  at 
a  landscape  with  inverted  eyes,  we  see  it  as  a 
mere  painting,  because  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  judge  and  measure  distances  in  that  position. 
And  so  our  full-grown  man  suddenly  put 
down  on  the  earth  without  this  practice  and 
experience  would  at  first  be  as  helpless  as  a 
mere  infant,  and  would  stumble  and  fall  about 
on  this  side  and  on  that  like  a  man  trying  to 
skate  on  slippery  ice  for  the  first  time.  He 
would  think  he  could  touch  a  distant  mountain 
as  easily  as  a  tree  or  a  chair  close  by.  It  would 
be  a  long  time  before  he  got  into  such  a  settled 
state  of  seeing  and  judging  that  he  might  for- 
get, as  we  ourselves  have  now  forgotten,  all 
the  slow  steps  by  which  our  power  grew  up 
with  us.  Just  the  same  in  regard  to  the  sounds 
that  he  would  hear :  they  would  all  come  on 
his  ear  in  a  senseless  murmur,  and  it  would 
take  him  a  long  time  to  distinguish  one  sound 
from  another,  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  any 
one  in  particular ;  each  thing  would  have  to 
be  explained  to  him ;  the  simplest  words,  or 
tones  of  voice,  or  gestures,  or  looks  of  the  face. 
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by  which  through  long  experience  and  practice 
we  almost  without  knowing  it  or  thinking  of 
it  express  our  meaning,  would  all  have  to  be 
got  up  by  him  on  purpose  with  pain  and  labour, 
and  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  understand 
why  it  took  him  so  very  long  to  get  into  his 
head  the  simplest  things.  He  would  seem  like 
a  mere  idiot,  in  a  bewildered  state  of  astonish- 
ment. Or  even  when  he  had  with  difficulty 
dipped  a  little  way  into  the  meaning  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  even  if  he  could  now  use  his 
thoughts,  his  tongue,  and  his  limbs,  still  in 
regard  to  living  in  our  present  state  of  society 
he  would  be  utterly  helpless  and  useless.  Every 
one  of  us,  even  the  most  stupid,  by  force  of 
example,  by  force  of  necessity,  by  practice  and 
experience,  by  dint  of  everyday  life,  by  count- 
less myriads  of  little  things  which  have  made 
marks  upon  our  minds,  and  which  our  minds 
have  taken  in  and  thought  about,  have  learnt 
at  any  rate  in  some  degree,  how  to  control  our- 
selves, and  behave  like  decent  citizens  of  our 
little  community.  All  these  things  have  altered 
different  people  in  different  ways,  because  our 
minds  were  of  different  sorts  to  begin  with,  but 
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altered  us  they  certainly  have,  and  taught  us 
step  by  step,  day  by  day,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
rule  our  lives  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  live  together.  In  the  same  way  from 
those  earliest  times  when  each  one  of  us  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  our  parents  and  to 
the  rule  of  the  nursery,  a  quiet,  slow  change 
has  been  going  on  which  by  countless  little 
acts  of  practice  and  experience  has  been  making 
us  more  and  more  fit  to  obey  authority,  to  act 
according  to  the  laws,  to  submit  to  the  re- 
straints of  our  different  positions,  to  allow  to 
the  society  in  which  we  live  its  own  proper 
influence  on  our  thoughts  and  actions.  And, 
so,  thirdly,  ever  since  we  first  learned  to  talk  at 
all  and  to  say  as  simple  children  whatever  first 
came  up  into  our  minds,  we  have  by  a  thousand 
ways  been  gradually  made  to  learn  those  ways 
of  speaking  and  thinking  according  to  which 
alone  men  can  manage  to  live  together:  a 
thousand  things  have  made  us  understand  that 
we  cannot  and  must  not  say  everything  that 
comes  uppermost,  that  we  must  consult  the 
occasion,  the  time,  the  object,  the  person,  the 
manner ;  and  must  rule  our  thoughts  so  as  to 
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supply  the  right  kind  of  words,  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  no  longer  think  of  these  rules, 
but  act  on  them  almost  as  if  by  nature. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  our  full-grown  man  just 
placed  on  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  people  who 
had  been  there  ever  since  they  were  babies,  we 
see  at  once  that  in  all  these  three  ways — power 
of  self-control,  power  of  submitting  to  autho- 
rity, power  of  ruling  the  thoughts  and  words — 
he  would  be  totally  incapable.  He  would  be 
like  a  wild  horse,  impetuous,  flighty,  untamed. 
For  a  long  time  he  would  be  unbearable ;  and 
not  before  his  nature  and  mind  were  so  far 
chanired  that  he  could  behave  like  the  rest 
of  us,  should  we  be  able  to  have  him  with  us. 
To  such  a  change  of  nature  he  could  only  come 
after  all  kinds  of  disasters.  So  you  see  how 
everything  with  us  depends  on  these  slow 
changes  of  our  different  natures  which  have 
been  going  on  all  our  lives.  However  little 
we  knew  it,  we  have  been  doing  it  all  ourselves. 
God  gave  us  minds,  God  gave  us  the  world  to 
exercise  our  minds  in ;  and  all  these  things 
which  we  have  been  considering  have  gradually 
made  us  exercise  our  minds  in  such  a  way 
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that  we  ourselves  by  God's  good  favour  have 
brought  ourselves  to  behave  so  that  we  can  all 
live  together  in  peace  and  security. 

This  is  the  first  point  to  which  we  have  now 
got — without  habits  we  should  be  perfectly 
useless  for  any  kind  of  life,  and  these  habits 
we  get  for  ourselves.  The  next  point  is  to  see 
how  great  this  power  of  getting  fresh  habits 
is,  and  how  often  we  exercise  it. 

Take,  for  example,  almost  anybody  who  has 
never  been  a  soldier.  Put  him  all  of  a  sudden 
in  the  middle  of  a  battle,  and  he  would  be 
quite  paralysed  with  fear  of  the  bullets  and 
cannon  balls  flying  in  all  directions.  He  would 
be  perfectly  dazed  and  useless.  But  take  him 
and  drill  him  in  a  regiment ;  get  him  into  the 
custom  of  acting  at  the  same  moment  with  a 
great  number  of  other  men ;  get  him  to  feel 
confidence  that  they  will  all  act  together  at 
the  same  moment ;  make  him  put  trust  in  his 
officers;  accustom  him  to  obey  the  word  of 
command  like  a  machine  without  thinking 
about  it ;  accustom  him  to  the  sight  and  use 
and  sound  of  fire-arms,  powder  and  shot ;  for 
the  first  time  he  comes  under  fire,  don't  take 
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him  to  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  fight- 
ing ;  and  in  a  short  time  even  men  not  naturally 
very  courageous  will  become  quite  different  in 
their  natures,  they  will  be  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
they  will  grow  so  accustomed  to  seeing  men 
killed  while  they  themselves  survive,  that  they 
will  quite  despise  the  bullets,  and  expect  always 
to  come  safe  out  of  every  battle. 

Or  suppose  you  want  to  make  somebody 
fond  of  poetry.  At  first  he  cares  nothing 
about  it.  But  you  choose  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  you  can  find,  and  especially  those  pieces 
which  will  suit  him  best.  You  let  him  read 
a  little  at  a  time.  Gradually  he  begins  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  of  the  harmony, 
the  language,  the  style,  the  delight  of  having 
something  put  before  the  mind  which  could 
not  be  put  before  it  in  prose.  And  so  he 
begins  to  find  pleasure  in  poetry,  and  he  no 
longer  depends  on  your  choice,  but  looks  out 
pieces  for  himself,  and  really  enjoys  reading 
them.  A  new  light  has  broken  on  his  life, 
and  he  has  a  new  power  of  enjoyment.  By 
little  and  little,  his  nature  has  become  changed, 
and  instead  of  disliking  the  mystical  flow  of 
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thoughts  and  words,  he  wonders  how  he  ever 
could  have  got  on  without  it. 

Or  take  an  Atheist,  a  person  who  believes 
that  there  is  no  God.  At  first  he  was  taught 
by  his  mother  to  say  his  prayers,  and  a  sort 
of  awe  of  God  filled  a  place  in  his  life.  But 
gradually  he  left  off  thinking  about  it.  He 
chose  to  make  all  his  plans,  to  do  all  his 
actions,  to  shape  all  his  thoughts,  without 
thinking  once  of  God.  Then  he  began  to 
accustom  himself  to  think  of  the  world  and 
all  its  wonders,  and  man,  and  the  endless 
regions  of  the  stars,  as  all  having  grown  of 
themselves  without  any  will  or  mind  of  God 
to  make  them  come.  Then  having  made  his 
mind  think  of  this  many  and  many  a  time, 
and  having  read  all  those  books  which  make 
light  of  God  and  of  pleasing  Him  and  aiming 
at  His  righteousness,  at  last  it  seemed  to  him 
more  natural  that  it  should  be  so ;  so  having 
left  off  praying  to  God  a  long  time  ago, 
he  left  off  going  to  church.  He  began  to 
mock  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  God.  Although 
God  was  moving  just  the  same  in  the  order 
and  laws  of  the  world,  he  thought  he  could  do 
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without  Him.  And  so  at  last  he  arrived  at 
such  a  state  of  mind,  that  he  wondered  how 
he  had  ever  had  any  thought  of  God  at  all. 

From  all  these  cases  we  see  the  force  of  our 
second  point,  which  is  how  great  this  power 
of  getting  habits  is,  and  how  we  can  exercise 
it  at  our  own  will.  The  first  was,  you  re- 
member, how  entirely  we  are  made  up,  as  it 
were,  of  these  habits,  and  how  utterly  we 
depend  upon  them ;  the  second,  we  have  just 
now  seen,  is  how  greatly  we  can  change  our- 
selves according  to  our  own  will  and  pleasure. 
Just  as  the  farmer  can  put  in  motion  God''s 
laws  and  arrangements  and  use  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  crop  which  the  circumstances 
will  admit,  so  we  can  by  repeated  acts  in  one 
direction  or  another  make  use  of  this  law  of 
habits  and  make  it  work  for  some  particular 
end.     How  is  this .? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  every  single  thing  that 
we  do  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds  about 
it.  It  may  be  difficult  or  it  may  be  easy  to 
make  up  our  minds.  If  it  is  easy,  then  the 
next  time  the  same  thing  comes  before  us  to 
choose  about,  it  will  be  still  easier  to  act,  and 
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so  on,  till,  as  we  have  seen,  we  act  in  that 
particular  way  so  easily  that  we  no  longer 
think  anything  about  it.  But  it  may  be 
difficult  in  the  first  instance  to  make  up  our 
minds.  Our  wishes  and  inclinations  may 
naturally  be  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
what  we  know  to  be  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  on  that  particular  occasion.  We  may 
perhaps  know,  for  instance,  that  social  life 
cannot  go  on  as  it  ought  to  do  unless  we 
all  speak  the  truth,  and  yet  our  fears  and 
cowardice,  or  a  base  love  of  gain,  may  make 
us  wish  to  tell  a  lie.  If  by  force  of  reasoning 
and  prayer  to  the  All-powerful  we  get  the 
victory  in  our  struggle  and  speak  the  truth, 
then  next  time  we  have  to  go  through  the 
same  struggle  the  cowardice  or  baseness  which 
was  beaten  last  time  will  be  weaker  still  this 
time,  and  the  reasons  which  made  us  choose 
to  speak  the  truth  will  come  back  of  them- 
selves all  the  stronger,  and  the  second  victory 
will  be  easier  than  the  first.  So  we  should 
gradually  get  into  the  habit  of  speaking  the 
truth,  and  at  last  the  wish  to  say  what  was 
not  true  would  altogether  have  gone  away. 
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And  it  is  just  the  same  with  all  those  other 
states  of  mind  which  we  have  to  gain  in  order 
to  be  good  and  useful  citizens  :  justice,  charity, 
attention,  industry,  obedience,  self-control.  In 
just  the  same  way  these  also  are  won — by 
repeated  acts  of  choice,  by  repeated  victories, 
by  repeated  earnest  voluntary  appeals  to  our 
great  unseen  helper,  by  the  bad  reasons  and 
wishes  growing  weaker,  and  the  good  reasons 
growing  stronger,  until  at  last  they  come  of 
themselves  and  are  part  of  our  nature.  And 
that  man  is  most  fitted  for  life,  and  gets  the 
greatest  share  of  happiness  from  life,  who  has 
made  most  use  of  this  discipline  and  educa- 
tion, and  who  has  been  most  alive  to  these 
precious  daily  opportunities  of  changing  his 
mind  and  nature  for  the  better. 

With  this  wonderful  power  of  habits  in  our 
hands,  there  is  a  question  which  we  ought 
often  from  time  to  time  to  put  to  ourselves : 
Are  we  at  the  present  moment  trying  to  live 
up  to  what  we  think  to  be  the  best  ?  Down 
in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  there  must  be 
some  idea  which  we  know  to  be  the  highest 
and  truest  and  noblest.  We  have  heard  of 
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it  all  our  lives ;  it  is  here  in  our  Bibles ;  it  is 
the  life  and  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a 
very  grave  thought  that  our  power  of  follow- 
ing Him  must  either  be  growing  weaker  or 
stronger.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  hear  what 
He  said,  to  read  about  Him,  to  think  about 
Him,  without  acting  or  trying  to  act  on  His 
words,  then  our  power  of  following  Him  is 
growing  weaker.  We  saw  that  each  time  the 
soldier  refuses  to  act  on  the  feelings  of  fear 
and  death  and  danger,  these  feelings  become 
weaker,  and  he  at  last  pays  no  attention  to 
them  altogether.  We  know  that  each  time 
we  put  aside  cases  of  distress  and  sorrow  and 
refuse  to  be  troubled  with  them,  those  feelings 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  they 
cease  to  trouble  our  cold  and  stolid  hearts. 
We  know  that  each  time  we  conquer  and 
drive  away  evil  temper  or  bad  thoughts,  that 
evil  temper  and  those  bad  thoughts  become 
less  and  less  able  to  upset  our  minds,  until  at 
last  they  have  passed  away  altogether.  We 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  time  we 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  reasons  which  advise 
us  to  drive  away  that  anger  and  those 
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thoughts,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  beaten  in 
the  struggle,  those  wise  warnings  of  memory 
and  conscience  and  of  that  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  also 
grow  fainter  and  more  silent,  until  at  last 
the  man  becomes  confirmed  in  his  bad  habits. 
Just  so  it  is  with  hearing  about  our  divine 
Example,  and  wishing  to  do  His  will,  the  will 
of  God.  The  oftener  we  think  about  it  with- 
out acting,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  act.  The 
more  commonplace  His  words  become  to  us, 
the  less  power  they  have  to  move  us  to  do 
what  is  right.  The  oftener  we  think  and  act 
without  regard  to  Him,  the  less  likely  we  are 
to  refer  to  Him  at  all.  The  oftener  we  think 
of  death  and  judgment  without  making  them 
a  practical  influence  on  our  lives  and  one 
among  the  chief  reasons  which  cause  our 
actions,  the  less  power  we  have  to  give  them 
their  due  weight.  The  oftener  we  pretend 
to  pray  without  thinking  the  words  of  the 
prayers,  the  less  chance  we  have  of  ever 
putting  our  truest  thoughts  and  wishes  into 
our  prayers.  All  this  carelessness,  negligence, 
and  indifference  is  chilling  our  hearts  more 
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and  more  fatally,  tying  them  down  to  the 
earth  more  finally,  paralysing  them  more  and 
more  in  senseless  stupor. 

Could  we  but  always  act  on  His  sayings 
when  memory  brings  them  back  at  some  crisis 
or  doubt  or  point  of  choice ;  could  we  but 
really  have  a  living  faith  in  His  redemption, 
a  faith  which  only  exists  in  following  in  His 
footsteps;  could  we,  above  all,  be  impressed 
with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  loving  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  could  we  but  remember  when 
each  occasion  arises  for  making  up  our  minds 
and  choosing  our  actions,  that  God  has  given 
us  these  wonderful  powers  of  gaining  habits 
by  practice,  experience,  and  activity  for  this 
very  reason,  that  we  might  fix  in  this  life 
those  habits  of  right  doing  and  right  thinking 
which  will  last  through  all  eternity ;  then  we 
should  with  zeal  and  eagerness  refer  to  Christ's 
standard  rules  in  all  our  dealings  with  our- 
selves and  with  other  men.  Knowing  that 
true,  honest,  sincere  prayer  is  our  food  and 
medicine  by  which  we  get  strength  from  God 
to  choose  and  act  aright,  we  should  try  day 
by  day  to  rise  towards  Him  on  stronger  wings. 
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Knowing  how  habits   are  forming  in  every- 
thing   almost   without    our    knowing    it,   we 
should    be    very  careful   to    see   that  we   are 
acting   in    each   and   all   in   accordance  with 
justice,  righteousness,  uprightness,  and  truth. 
And  if  we  might  sometimes  find  it  hard  to 
get  on,  and  might  begin  to  be  afraid  that  we 
were  in  reality  slipping  back,  we  should  re- 
member that  if  we  fled  to   Christ  and  beat 
the    enemy   in   that   battle,  the   next   battle 
would  be  always  easier,  for  that  is  God's  law 
for  our  growing  fit  for  our  places  in  the  world, 
even  from  the  very  beginning  and  in  the  com- 
monest things.     With  this  hope  in  us,  with 
this   trust    in    God,   we   shall    find    our   feet 
gradually  getting  to  stand  on  firmer  ground. 
Little  by  little  we  shall  drop  off"  from  us  the 
thoughts,  the  words,   the   actions   that  were 
not  fitting  for  the  followers  of  Christ.     Little 
by  little  we  shall  find  ourselves  changed,  so 
that  what  was  at  first  something  of  an  effort 
is    now   as    natural    as    eating,    drinking,    or 
breathing.     We  shall  have  become  as  different 
from  what  we  were  before  as  the  soldier  who 
knows  no  fear  from  the  citizen  who  has  never 
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been  under  fire,  as  different  as  the  perfect 
musician  crashing  out  grand  music  on  a  huge 
organ  is  from  the  boy  who  does  not  know  his 
notes.  The  steps  of  the  change  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  measure,  any  more  than  we  can 
measure  how  we  came  to  separate  one  thing 
from  another,  to  judge  of  distance,  or  to  under- 
stand the  mass  of  things  brought  in  upon  our 
sight ;  any  more  than  the  soldier  can  measure 
how  he  passed  on  from  fear  to  courage ;  any 
more  than  the  musician  can  measure  the 
infinite  stages  and  imperceptible  degrees  of 
his  skill.  But  our  nature,  all  the  same,  will 
be  changing;  we  shall  be  growing  after  the 
image  of  Christ ;  we  shall  be  proving  in  our- 
selves what  is  real  happiness ;  as  we  have 
received  from  the  writings  of  the  friends  and 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  how  we  ought  to 
walk  and  to  please  God,  so  we  shall  abound 
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CHAPTER  VII 

WEAKNESSES 

I  NEED  not  remind  you  at  length  of  the 
details  of  the  noble  and  beautiful  parable  of 
the  offending  eye  and  the  offending  hand.^ 
Even  if  thy  right  eye,  precious  member  of  the 
body  as  it  is,  should  cause  thee  to  stumble, 
cause  thee  to  sin,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee.  We  see  at  once,  without  any  comment, 
that  the  language  of  our  Lord  is  thus  bold 
and  severe  because  it  is  a  parable,  and  not 
meant  to  be  taken  literally.  Where  does  the 
seat  of  the  evil  lie  ?  In  the  will,  not  in  the 
mere  passive  organ  of  sense  or  of  action ;  the 
removal  of  the  mere  instrument  might  leave 
the  inward  taint  unpurified.  What  our  Lord 
means  is  that  any  of  our  senses,  however 
1  St.  Matt.  V.  29. 
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valuable  in  itself,  when  it  ministers  to  sin,  is 
an  evil,  and  not  a  good.  To  lose  such  a  sense, 
when  so  perverted,  would  be  the  truest  gain. 
It  were  better  to  be  without  such  a  faculty 
altogether  '  than  for  life's  sake  to  lose  life's 
noblest  ends.'  To  many,  for  instance,  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  the  renunciation 
of  what  when  well  used  is  usually  praised  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  a  choice  and  wholesome 
gift  of  God,  is  the  only  chance  of  moral 
safety. 

So  with  the  hand.  Our  Lord  repeats  the 
warning  about  a  different  member  of  the  body 
to  put  more  importance  on  the  lesson.  And 
there  is  another  reason  for  repeating  it.  He 
points  to  another  risk  besides  the  danger  of 
the  senses.  It  is  indeed  the  senses  through 
which  we  receive  impressions,  but  it  is  not 
they  only  that  can  become  temptations  to 
evil.  We  may  be  tempted  also  by  those 
gifts  and  energies  which  issue  in  action.  In 
such  a  case,  if  dire  necessity  should  force  on 
us  the  choice,  it  is  better  to  forfeit  such 
functions  than  to  be  led  by  them  into  sin. 
'  If  thy  right  ha7id  cause  thee  to  fall,''  so  runs 
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the  parable,  '  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  jfrom  thee  ; 
for  it  is  'profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
body  should  be  cast  like  offal  into  the  valley  of 
Gehenna.''  The  horrid  picture  of  a  human 
corpse,  thrown  like  that  of  a  criminal  into  the 
foul  and  obscene  flame  of  that  terrible  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  outside  the  gates  of  the  Holy 
City,  that  again  is  a  parable  of  something 
more  terrible  than  itself. 

I  would  have  you  note,  before  we  pass  to 
the  lessons  which  we  ourselves  are  to  gather 
from  our  Lord's  picturesque  language,  the 
words,  '  It  is  profitable.''  To  us  poor  imperfect 
human  creatures  it  is  always  a  comfort  and 
encouragement  when  our  Lord  seems  to  recog- 
nise any  motives  which  are  perhaps  not  so 
perfect  as  the  very  highest  motives  themselves. 
Our  own  motives  are  often  so  mixed  that  it  is 
reassuring  to  us  to  be  able  to  see  that  our 
Lord  did  not  disallow  those  that  are  lower. 
Itis  pi^ofitable.  Some  persons,  forgetting  such 
a  text  as  this,  would  insist  that  none  but  the 
very  most  exalted  motives  must  be  allowed,  such 
as  the  Love  of  God.  Gain  and  loss,  they  would 
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declare,  must  never  enter  into  our  thoughts 
in  such  primary  concerns  as  heaven  and  salva- 
tion. Not  so  our  pitiful  Redeemer.  It  is  pro- 
Jitahlejor  thee.  He  allows  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  wise  and  prudential  self-love.  He 
permits  that  there  may  be  such  a  moral  im- 
pulse as  an  enlightened  calculation  of  profit 
and  loss.  These  thoughts  are  not  excluded 
from  lawful  Christian  motives.  And  in  our 
need  of  all  the  help  we  can  get  in  the  way  to 
heaven,  in  our  manifold  frailty  and  weakness, 
we  bless  and  thank  God  for  the  forbearance 
and  lovingkindness  of  His  words. 

And  now,  what  lesson  has  this  parable  for 
you .?  It  speaks  to  you  of  your  besetting  sins, 
and  of  not  allowing  the  special  gifts  of  God  to 
become  dangerous  to  your  souls.  It  shows  you 
where  to  attack  the  tempter ;  and  that  is,  in 
his  very  strongest  point  of  assault.  Wherever 
your  weakness  lies,  even  if  it  be  in  your  con- 
sciousness of  some  special  endowment  that  God 
has  given  you,  there  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  evil 
will  employ  his  most  subtle  suggestions,  and 
there  it  is  that  you  must  exercise  your  sternest 
self-discipline. 
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Perhaps  God  has  allowed  you  abundance  of 
leisure  at  your  own  disposal,  and  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  lazy  and  idle,  and  to  pass  your 
day  without  plan  or  method.  Your  temptation 
will  be  towards  self-indulgence  and  the  pursuit 
of  excitement.  You  will  be  thirsting  for 
drams  of  pleasure,  and  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  brace  yourself  for  wholesome  effort. 
Face  the  temptation  at  the  beginning,  and  set 
yourself  to  work  diligently  by  God's  grace  to 
make  not  merely  a  good,  but  the  best  possible 
use  of  your  time. 

To  return;  if  you  are  disposed  for  friendship, 
society,  and  companionship,  and  you  find  that 
this  craving  is  leading  you  into  close  inter- 
course with  those  who  do  not  fear  God,  there 
is  your  pitfall.  You  may  by  constitution  be 
so  sympathetic  that  you  are  influenced  by 
almost  everybody  you  meet.  It  is  there 
you  have  to  be  careful ;  it  is  that  want  of 
firmness,  independence,  and  steadfastness  of 
character  of  which  you  must  set  yourself  to 
get  rid. 

You  may  be  naturally  prudent  and  cautious, 
and  desirous  of  settling  yourself  well  in  life 
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by  means  of  a  prosperous  marriage.  This 
applies  to  young  men  as  well  as  young  women. 
There  again  prudence  may  be  excessive,  and 
may  degenerate  into  greed.  Whether  you 
are  youth  or  maid,  whether  you  have  anxious 
and  politic  mothers,  or  are  acting  for  yourself, 
remember  that  there  is  no  true  marriage  but 
that  of  souls,  founded  in  love,  and  cemented 
in  mutual  respect,  esteem,  and  understanding. 
The  life  of  a  couple  without  affection  or  unity 
of  tastes  is  a  hell  upon  earth,  and  a  powerful 
hindrance  to  the  service  of  God. 

Possibly  you  are  active  and  eager.  You  are 
tempted  to  put  yourself  forward,  to  strive 
constantly  for  the  notice  and  applause  of  men. 
Possibly  you  are  filled  with  a  notion  of  your 
own  importance  ;  if  God  has  supplied  you  with 
more  than  ordinary  talents,  you  are  bent  on 
making  a  display  of  them,  and  using  them  for 
show.  Be  sure  that  here  is  a  very  real  peril 
to  your  spiritual  life,  and  that  it  would  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  be  more  profitable  for 
you  to  be  without  these  talents  altogether 
than  to  let  them  make  you  continually  more 
worldly,  more  vulgar,  more  sordid,  more 
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deadened  to  the  true  glory  of  self-denial  and 
self-control. 

And,  again,  you  may  have  a  strong  sense 
of  beauty,  and  are  pleased  with  looking  at 
beautiful  things  and  beautiful  people.  This 
may  be  used  for  evil  or  for  good.  If  you 
allow  this  taste  of  yours  to  warp  your  judg- 
ment, and  to  change  your  standard  of  right 
and  wrong ;  if  you  begin  to  think  that  all  that 
seems  beautiful  to  look  at  must  necessarily  be 
harmless  and  allowable ;  if  you  are  beginning 
in  consequence  to  set  your  affections  on  things 
below  instead  of  on  things  above ;  then  God 
grant  that  His  Holy  Spirit  may  show  you 
that  in  this  unregulated  indulgence  of  your 
love  for  the  beautiful  lies  your  risk,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  be  deprived  of  that  love 
altogether,  like  a  savage  living  on  a  mountain 
who  does  not  know  what  a  fair  landscape  he 
has  been  seeing  every  day  of  his  life,  rather 
than  by  submitting  to  its  seduction  to  be  led 
daily  further  from  the  spiritual  and  ideal 
beauty  that  lies  in  God. 

Perhaps  the  leading  feature  of  your  charac- 
ter may  be  affectionateness.  You  may  want 
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to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
almost  everybody  whom  you  meet.  That  is 
not  a  bad  quality  when  it  is  guarded  by  self- 
respect  and  high  principle.  But  without  these 
it  might  soon  degenerate  into  mere  loose- 
ness and  laxity,  and  lead  you  far  indeed 
into  sin. 

You  may  be  gifted  with  wit  and  humour. 
Has  that  its  proper  limits  in  your  mind  ?  Do 
you  care  for  nothing  unless  it  ministers  to  a 
lust  for  amusement  ?  If  you  give  way  to  such 
a  habit  without  restraint,  you  will  soon  find 
that  nothing  is  sacred  to  it,  and  that  even 
your  father  and  your  mother,  your  Bible,  your 
religion,  and  your  God,  will  not  be  too  holy 
to  supply  food  for  your  love  of  laughter. 

And  it  may  be  that  the  natural  and  honest 
desire  of  your  heart  for  supporting  yourself, 
and  for  not  being  left  behind  in  the  race  of 
life,  has  been  degraded  in  your  case  into  mere 
self-love.  Has  selfishness  engrossed  all  your 
affections  ?  Do  you  think  that  everything 
ought  to  give  way  to  you,  that  you  are  the 
chief  person  in  the  world,  and  that  God 
Almighty  made  other  people  in  order  to  be 
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useful  to  you?  Is  your  thought  not  what 
you  can  do  for  others,  but  what  you  can  get 
out  of  them  ?  Oh,  dear  friend,  if  it  is  so  with 
you,  what  evil  case  you  are  in,  what  a  terrible 
effort  it  will  be  for  you  so  to  use  God's  grace 
as  to  wrench  out  from  your  heart  all  that 
growth  of  evil,  and  take  up  your  cross  of 
death  daily  to  follow  Christ ! 

But  we  cannot  in  this  chapter  go  through 
the  whole  list  of  gifts  which  have  become 
perverted  into  besetting  sins.  Each  of  you 
knows  the  plague  of  your  own  heart,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  light  it  up  for  you  and  show 
you  its  ugliness  better  than  I  can  by  halting 
human  words  and  delineations.  There  is  pro- 
bably not  one  of  us  who  does  not  come,  in 
one  way  or  another,  in  things  great  or  things 
small,  under  the  scathing  words  of  Christ's 
parable,  the  offending  eye,  the  offending  hand. 
For  there  is  no  gift  or  function  of  God  to  us 
poor  fallen  human  beings,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  however  humble,  homely,  or  mean  it 
may  appear,  which  is  not  able  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  put  to  a  right,  proper,  and 
honourable  use,  or  on  the  other  to  degrade  us 
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and  cause  us  to  stumble  by  being  employed 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  when  the  time  comes  for  its  exercise, 
it  is  there  that  the  power  of  evil  for  the 
moment  is  concentrated  for  our  undoing ;  it  is 
there  that  the  joints  of  our  armour  are  for 
the  moment  tried. 

But  wherever  we  are  feeble,  there  we  are 
strong  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  That  is  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel !  That  is  the  secret  that  has 
given  it  its  power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men !  That  is  the  priceless  and  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  a  Christian  and  believing 
the  message  of  God !  Who,  in  his  own 
strength,  would  have  the  courage,  even  in  the 
parable,  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye  ?  Who 
would  have  the  zeal  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  .? 
Who,  feeling  that  he  is  selfish,  would  have 
the  resolution  to  tear  away  the  cancer  of 
selfishness  from  his  breast  ?  Who,  distrusting 
his  love  of  music,  or  his  love  of  art,  or  his 
love  of  humour,  or  his  love  of  sport  and  com- 
panionship, or  his  affectionate  disposition,  or 
his  love   of  self-importance   and   being  first, 
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could  say  effectually,  '  I  will  discipline  myself, 
and  get  rid  of  it  all  ?'  No  ;  the  heart  cannot 
be  changed  in  this  way. 

It  is  by  telling  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  the 
burden  and  the  fall,  and  claiming  His  ever- 
present,  ever-living  guidance,  counsel,  power, 
and  grace,  that  the  wrench  from  our  favourite 
bad  habit  can  be  made.  You  want  to  alter 
your  house.  You  cannot  do  it  by  yourself. 
You  do  not  know  about  supports,  forces, 
measurements  and  plans,  the  strength  of 
walls  and  the  span  of  roofs.  But  you  call  in 
the  wise  master-builder,  and  he  shows  you  how 
to  set  about  it ;  nay,  with  your  co-operation 
and  goodwill  he  does  it  himself.  He  lays  the 
stones  in  due  order,  he  spreads  the  founda- 
tions, he  calculates  what  thickness  is  necessary; 
the  work  grows  apace ;  day  by  day  new  results 
appear ;  and  at  length  your  alteration  is  com- 
plete, and  you  enter  with  interest  and  pleasure 
on  your  new  accommodation. 

So    it    is   with   alterations    in    our   moral 

character.     We   take    our   besetting    sins   to 

God.     We  say,  '  O  God,  I  am  selfish,  I  am 

unclean,  I  am  hot-tempered,  I  am  sulky,  I  am 
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untrue,  I  am  deceitful,  I  am  conceited,  I 
am  frivolous,  I  am  foolish,  I  am  too  fond  of 
fun,  joke,  adventure,  mischief,  and  the  like; 
I  have  perverted  Thy  good  gifts  and  misused 
Thy  bounties.  O  God,  help  me  to  pluck 
out  this  right  eye  of  mine,  to  cut  off  this 
offending  hand !  Show  me  where  to  begin. 
Make  me  watchful  against  the  slightest 
approach  of  my  enemy.  Give  me  a  keen, 
jealous,  and  enlightened  conscience.  Let  it 
never  fail  to  warn  me  against  what  is  threaten- 
ing me,  and  may  I  at  once  obey  its  warnings. 
May  I  never  go  of  my  own  accord  where  I 
know  temptation  will  be  strong.  O  God, 
give  conscience  its  proper  throne  in  my  heart  ! 
O  God,  make  it  a  mirror  of  Thy  holy  Word ! 
Day  by  day  may  I  struggle,  and  may  I  win ! 
Day  by  day  may  each  victory  be  firmer  and 
easier !  May  I  ever  grow  in  self-control  and 
self-knowledge  and  self-discipline !  And  as 
by  Thy  help  I  am  enabled  thus  to  get  rid  of 
evil  habits,  and  to  put  stumblingblocks  out 
of  my  path,  so  also  may  Thy  blessed  Spirit 
flood  my  whole  heart,  and  make  me  to  love 
only  those  things  that  are  excellent ;  and  thus 
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may  all  Thy  gifts  to  me,  whether  mean  and 
poor  or  great  and  beautiful,  be  turned  to 
their  right  account,  and  put  to  their  proper 
service ;  and  may  all  that  I  am  and  have  be 
only  to  Thy  honour  and  glory,  O  Lord 
my  God ! 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE 


For  maintaining  the  life  of  the  soul  God  has 
ordained  special  means  of  grace.  Although 
we  are  to  exercise  ourselves  in  good  habits, 
and  by  diligent  practice  to  get  rid  of  weak- 
nesses, every  step  must  be  taken  in  and 
through  the  grace  and  help  of  God.  The 
one  special  help  which  sums  up  in  itself  every 
other  is  what  we  know  as  Holy  Communion. 

It  was  in  the  little  synagogue  at  Capernaum 
that  our  Lord  pronounced  His  memorable 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life.  As  soon  as 
the  momentous  words  in  the  text  were  uttered, 
the  Jews  began  murmuring  to  each  other 
their  dissatisfaction.  They  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  explanations  which  Christ 
was  giving,  but  seized  with  obstinate  malignity 
on  the  point  which  they  did  not  understand 
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in  its  barest  and  most  striking  form.  '  Is 
not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  ? '  they  mutter. 
With  dogged  dulness  they  refuse  to  think 
how  the  Person  before  them  can  be  anything 
beyond  what  He  seems.  With  stupid  sar- 
casm and  irony  they  ask  themselves :  '  Have 
we  been  mistaken  ?  Is  He  not  just  that 
young  man  from  Nazareth  ?  We  know  the 
respectable  Joseph.  We  know  that  quiet 
woman  Mary.  We  know  all  about  Him. 
What  is  this  talk  about  coming  down  from 
heaven?  Whatever  He  may  have  done  for 
us  in  the  wilderness  yesterday,  we  are  plain 
practical  men,  and  we  won't  stand  it."  Joseph, 
you  will  remember,  by  not  putting  away 
Mary,  became  legally,  from  a  human  point  of 
view,  the  reputed  father  of  her  Child. 

The  murmuring  is  among  the  crowd  who 
are  listening  to  the  statements  of  Jesus,  and 
the  criticisms  are  not  openly  stated  to  Him. 
The  word  which  St.  John  uses  means  a  con- 
fused hum  of  objections  in  an  undertone. 
Jesus  asks  them  not  to  grumble  amongst 
themselves,  and  quietly  goes  on  with  the 
subject  of  His  discourse.  He  sees  that  this 
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is  no  fit  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  personal 
explanation  of  His  antecedents.  With  calm, 
fearless  distinctness,  for  the  warning  of  those 
who  were  murmuring,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  were  beginning  to  follow 
Him,  He  continues  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
some  believe  and  some  reject.  '  No  man  can 
come  to  Mc  except  the  Father  whieJi  sent  Me 
draw  him.''  The  Father  was  willing  to  pre- 
pare and  draw  everybody ;  the  reason  why 
some  were  not  drawn  was  because  they 
refused.  Only  those  who  were  willing  to 
follow  this  guidance  and  preparation  would 
comt.  The  preparation  and  drawing  were, 
in  a  general  sense,  through  a  proper  under- 
standing of  Moses,  the  prophets,  the  psalmists, 
the  sacrifices;  and  in  each  individual  case 
through  the  discipline  of  life,  its  chastise- 
ments, warnings,  and  encouragements.  To 
those  who  once  welcomed  these  divine  influ- 
ences and  methods  much  would  be  given.  It 
would  be  their  reward  to  learn  more  and 
more,  to  know  God,  to  recognise  .ind  worship 
the  Son  who  came  to  reveal  Him. 

'  //  iS  written  in  the  Prophets^^  continues  our 
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Lord,  '  And  they  shall  he  all  taught  of  God. 
Every  man  therefore  thai  hath  heard,  and  hath 
come  to  the  Father,  cometh  nnto  Me.''  He 
still  further  explains  the  drawing  of  souls 
and  its  consequences.  The  divine  teaching 
and  the  divine  drawing  were  universal,  ready 
for  every  man ;  the  readiness  to  receive  it 
was  a  matter  of  each  single  heart  and  soul. 
Natural  religion  and  Hebrew  religion,  when 
properly  understood,  must  necessarily  lead  to 
Christ,  who  embodied  all  truth.  Those  who 
had  ears  to  hear  the  Father's  messages,  those 
who  had  eyes  to  see  His  lessons,  and  a  heart 
to  receive  His  influences  and  impressions, 
would  certainly  come  to  the  express  Image 
of  His  own  Person,  who  combined  and 
exemplified  in  Himself  all  these  divine  forces. 
But  these  previous  teachings  and  drawings 
were  imperfect.  Something  more  direct  was 
needed,  something  higher,  purer,  better, 
clearer,  truer.  The  former  influences  did  not 
enable  people  to  do  without  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  Son,  as  if  they  had  really 
seen  God  with  unveiled  eye.  '  Not  that  any 
man  hath  .seen  tJie  Father,  save  He  which  is 
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of  God :  He  hath  seen  the  Father.''  None  had 
seen  God  so  as  to  interpret  Him  to  the  world 
perfectly,  but  He  which  is  of  God,  His  Only- 
begotten  Son. 

And  now  comes  the  point  in  the  con- 
versation for  a  declaration  of  the  deepest 
importance.  The  hum  of  anger  in  the  little 
synagogue  has  died  away  as  the  afternoon 
wears  on,  and  they  listen  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. Here,  says  the  Lord,  is  that  divine 
Interpreter  of  God,  here  is  that  Source  of 
Life,  here  is  He  to  whom  it  is  given  to  have 
life  in  Himself.  By  this  presence  the  will  of 
the  Father  which  had  been  declared  in  a 
previous  sentence  was  accomplished.  '  This  is 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,''  Jesus  had  said, 
'  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and 
believeth  on  Him,  may  have  everlasting'  life; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.''  To 
those  who  believe  and  trust  themselves  to 
Him,  a  share  in  this  true  life  is  at  once 
imparted ;  and  that  share  is  the  beginning  of 
the  true  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  the  purified 
intellect,  the  life  of  the  regenerated  soul,  the 
life  of  righteousness  and  love,  which  will  last 
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for  ever.     '  Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  you^  He 
that  helieveth  on  Me  hath  everlasting  Ivfe? 

And  then,  as  His  custom  was,  He  seizes 
some  idea  that  was  present  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  makes  it  the  vehicle  for  communi- 
cating some  deep  spiritual  truth.  You  are 
asking,  He  says,  for  something  better  than 
the  manna  in  the  wilderness  which  you  quoted 
just  now  as  the  credentials  of  Moses.  Know 
that  I  Myself  am  what  you  seek,  I  Myself  am 
the  Incarnate  Word  of  God,  giving  spiritual 
food  and  sustenance,  j  ust  as  bread  is  the  type 
of  natural  life  and  support.  '  /  am  that  Bread 
of  Lvfe?  You  have  been  bringing  forward 
the  claims  of  Moses  and  the  manna ;  but 
however  beautiful  that  help  from  God  in  dire 
distress  may  have  been,  what  a  poor  result 
it  had  in  comparison  of  the  true  spiritual 
Bread  which  is  here  before  you  !  The  manna 
merely  sustained  the  perishable  body  ;  the 
true  Bread  is  eternal  life  for  the  soul !  '  Your 
fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness^  and 
are  dead.  This  is  the  Bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven^  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof^ 
and  not  die."" 
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With  astounding  words,  but  quiet  and 
grave  in  the  silence  of  the  congregation,  He 
continues  to  unfold  what  is  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  this  figure  of  the  Bread,  and  how 
the  soul  is  to  take  it  to  itself  as  nourishment. 
We  saw  just  now  that  to  those  who  believed 
a  share  in  the  true  life  is  at  once  imparted. 
But  what  are  they  to  believe?  What  are 
the  great  facts  of  revelation  which  transform 
the  soul,  and  bring  it  back  to  God  ?  They 
have  to  believe  in  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  the  atoning 
Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  Without  that  redeem- 
ing and  regenerating  Sacrifice,  even  the  Pre- 
sence of  the  Incarnate  AVord  Himself  among 
them  would  be  of  little  use.  There  would  be 
no  imperative  and  uncompromising  condemna- 
tion of  sin,  no  touching  the  heart  of  man  in 
reconciliation  to  his  God,  no  moving  and 
attracting  power  of  love  for  the  perfect  love 
of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  not  unless  He  was 
lifted  up  that  He  would  draw  all  men  unto 
Him.  The  true  spiritual  sustenance,  the 
beginning  of  Eternal  Life,  the  true  spiritual 
Bread  from  heaven,  God's  grace  and  power 
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imparted  to  the  soul  through  faith,  would 
not  come  unless  the  great  Propitiation  were 
made.  The  true  spiritual  heavenly  Bread 
which  He  would  give  would  be  all  the 
glorious  facts,  all  the  divine  truths,  all  the 
stores  of  grace  which  were  implied  and  cove- 
nanted by  the  Sacrifice  of  His  earthly  body 
and  life,  which  He  would  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  '  /  am  the  living  Bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
Bread,  he  shall  live  Jor  ever;  and  the  Bread 
which  I  will  give  is  My  jiesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  ivorld.'' 

Who  cannot  see  here  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  merely  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Clearly  the 
words  before  us  mean  that  He,  in  His  full 
personality,  must  be  to  our  souls  what  daily 
food  is  to  our  bodies.  '  They  mean,**  says  a 
great  writer,  '  that  we  must  live  upon  Him  ; 
that  we  must  be  ever  walking  by  faith  in 
Him  ;  that  we  must  look  up  to  Him  habitu- 
ally in  all  our  temptations,  distresses,  and 
perplexities,  as  our  only  Comforter,  Deliverer, 
and  Guide;  that  we  must  be  in  communion 
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with  Him  as  members  with  their  Head  ;  and 
this  day  by  day  and  always,  for  without  Him 
we  can  do  nothing,  and  our  souls  will  sicken 
and  fall  away  from  their  sound  health  if  they 
are  kept  even  a  day  without  that  nourish- 
ment, which  turning  to  Him  in  prayer  and 
in  constant  meditation  can  alone  supply  them 
with.  Many  persons,  by  forgetting  the  force 
and  peculiar  meaning  of  the  command  to 
make  Christ  our  food,  and  by  putting  always 
in  the  place  of  such  living  expressions  the 
mere  injunction  to  obey  Christ's  law,  have, 
in  fact,  grown  cold  in  their  feelings  towards 
Him,  have  lost  the  sense  of  their  close  rela- 
tionship to  Him,  have  not  held  fast  to  Him 
as  their  Head,  nor  have  sought  of  Him  daily 
their  spiritual  nourishment  and  strength.' 

There  is,  as  I  shall  remind  you  before  we 
conclude,  a  specially  appointed  means  of 
realising  this  union.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
will  continue  the  lesson  to  the  end,  and  see 
what  it  means  as  a  general  truth,  before  the 
particular  institution  for  concentrating  it  in 
one  special  occasion  was  ordained. 

The  congregation  is  now  thoroughly  dis- 
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turbed.     Having  failed  to  follow  Jesus  before, 
they   cannot   follow   Him    now.     '  The   Jews 
tJterefore    strove    among    themselves^    saying, 
How  can  this  Man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ? "" 
And  He  is  moved  by  their  obstinate  discus- 
sion, now  no  longer   restrained,  to  expound 
the  doctrine  of    the   true    Bread   still    more 
pointedly,  and   in  words  still  more  striking, 
startling,  and  penetrating.     Their  fathers  had 
eaten  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  they 
themselves  had  eaten  the  loaves  in  the  desert : 
can  they  not  understand  that  there  is  some- 
thing on  which  their  souls  are  to  be  sustained, 
the  true  spiritual  Bread  of  heaven,  of  which 
the  manna  and  the  loaves  were  types  ?     Did 
they  not  remember  the  great  system  of  sacri- 
fices, and  how  they  had  no  benefit  from  them 
unless  they  partook  of  them  ?  even  so  unless 
they  shared  in  the  sacrifice  which  the  Bread 
itself  meant,  they  would  have  no  part  in  that 
either.     That  true  spiritual  Bread,  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height  of 
its  glorious  meaning,  was  summed  up  in  the 
central  fact  and  truth  of  Christ's  revelation, 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice 
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of  Calvary.  Jesus  Himself  was  the  true 
spiritual  Bread,  but  even  He  Himself  was  not 
completely  that  Bread  unless  His  Flesh  was 
sacrificed  and  His  Blood  poured  out  in  Atone- 
ment. To  share,  then,  in  the  true  Bread  they 
must  eat  that  Flesh  of  His  Sacrifice,  and  drink 
that  Blood  of  His  Atonement.  How  could 
they  do  that.?  Not,  of  course,  by  touching 
Him  as  He  sat  there  in  bodily  presence  before 
them  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  but  by 
some  wonderful  inner  import  and  truth.  It 
was  by  becoming  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
meaning  of  that  Sacrifice,  the  grace  of  it,  the 
effect  of  it,  the  power  of  it,  the  complete  union 
which  it  offered,  the  salvation  which  it  guar- 
anteed, the  virtues — faith,  hope,  love,  joy, 
peace,  purity — and  all  the  other  things  which 
it  communicated ;  by  drinking  in  the  spirit  of 
the  meaning  of  that  Atonement,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  privileges  which  it 
conferred.  Thus  would  their  souls  become 
nourished  with  the  true  spiritual  Bread,  as 
their  bodies  would  be  nourished  by  common 
food.  And  they  would  become  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  all  that  was  meant  by  the  Sacri- 
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fice  and  Atonement,  by  Faith,  Love,  Con- 
templation, Devotion.  And  when  the  time 
came  for  Him  to  go  forth  and  die,  and  be  in 
very  act  the  Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,  then  He  would  bequeath 
them  a  solemn  and  simple  rite,  which  would 
enable  them  now  and  again  to  concentrate  on 
Him  that  Faith,  Love,  Contemplation,  De- 
votion, and  so  be  filled  with  that  spirit,  and 
thus  be  nourished  by  the  true  spiritual  Bread, 
Himself,  His  living  grace  and  power.  '  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  Fi^riZz/,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso 
eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.  For  My  Jlesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  Jlesh 
and  drinketh  My  blood  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Him.''  That  was  the  point :  the  indwelling 
of  the  Divine  Being  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ; 
perfect  union  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul  with 
Him.  '  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and 
I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  Me.''  The  Son's  spiritual  Being 
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depends  on  His  utter,  inseparable,  complete 
union  with  His  Father ;  so  the  spiritual  being 
of  the  redeemed  depends  on  union  with  Himself. 

So  He  comes  to  an  end  of  this  vital  revela- 
tion of  Himself.  After  the  great  declaration 
He  repeats,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  quietly  dying 
away  and  relapsing  into  silence,  the  mar- 
vellous contrast  between  this  communication 
of  spiritual  life  by  believing  on  Him,  and  the 
mere  manna  of  Moses.  He  weaves  into  the 
final  repetition  of  the  declaration  all  the  ex- 
planations He  has  been  giving  as  to  the 
spirituality  of  His  meaning.  '  This  is  that 
Bread  which  came  down  Jrom  heaven :  not  as 
your  fathers  did  eat  manna  and  are  dead :  he 
that  eateth  of  this  Bread  shall  livejor  ever!' 

That  was  the  close.  Silence  fell  in  the 
little  building.  '  These  things  said  He  in  the 
synagogue,  as  He  taught  in  Capernaum.''  He 
spoke  purposely  in  strong,  pointed  language, 
although  they  would  not  understand  it  at 
first,  with  the  very  object  that  it  might  sink 
deep  into  their  minds  and  never  be  forgotten. 
It  could  not  have  its  proper  effect  at  once. 
Many  therefore  of  His  disciples,  when  they  had 
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heard  this,  said  :  '  This  is  an  hard  saying :  who 
can  hear  it  ? '  Our  Lord  at  once  combats  their 
objection  by  giving  them  another  and  equally 
striking  and  momentous  point  to  think  of: 
'  When  Jesus  knew  in  Himself  that  His  disciples 
inurmured  at  it.  He  said  unto  them,  Doth  this 
offend  you  ?  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before  ?  "*  Part 
of  what  the  listeners  objected  to  was  the 
coming  down  from  heaven.  That  objection 
would  be  entirely  removed  if  they  actually 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  His  glorified  Body 
disappearing  in  a  cloud  of  light.  Then  also 
they  would  understand  that  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  discourse  on  the  true  Bread  was 
spiritual.  They  were  marvellous  truths  of 
vital  importance  which  it  taught,  unveiling 
the  very  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  in  its 
relation  to  man,  the  very  central  shrine  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  Ascension  would  show  them  this.  We 
may  notice  in  passing  that  St.  John  takes  the 
fact  of  the  Ascension  for  granted  and  as  well 
known  in  the  13th  verse  of  the  third  chapter, 
'  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  hut  he 
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thai  came  down  Jrom  heaven^  even  the  Son  of 
Man  which  is  in  heaven ;''  and  in  the  17th 
verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter, '  Touch  Me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father.''  The 
beginning  and  the  close  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
life  had  been  so  fully  described  by  the  other 
evangelists,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
St.  John  to  give  them  in  his  own  supplemental 
Gospel.  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,''  con- 
tinued our  Lord,  as  His  final  comment  on  His 
sermon  :  '  thejlesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  Spirit  and  they 
are  Life.""  The  very  point  of  the  whole  dis- 
course was  to  show  them  the  infinite  grandeur 
and  force  of  these  spiritual  doctrines,  so  far 
beyond  any  mere  earthly  sign  or  fact,  such  as 
manna,  or  the  loaves  in  the  wilderness,  or  the 
Passover.  Eating  His  Flesh  was  a  spiritual 
expression,  drinking  His  Blood  was  a  spiritual 
expression,  the  true  Bread  was  a  spiritual 
expression,  dwelling  in  Him  was  a  spiritual  ex- 
pression. The  importance  of  these  words  and 
the  truths  which  they  conveyed  was  that  they 
were  spirit  and  life.  The  flesh  as  mere  flesh 
was  nothing ;  it  was  the  mere  material  of  the 
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sacrifice.  It  was  its  meaning  that  was  to  be 
grasped ;  it  was  the  Spirit  that  gave  life.  The 
words  that  He  spoke  to  them  only  took  visible 
bread  as  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.  The  visible  flesh  and  blood 
were  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  feeding, 
the  spiritual  participation  of  the  sacrifice,  the 
spiritual  union.  It  was  the  inner  meaning  of 
all  these  beautiful  and  deep  figures  and  types 
and  facts  that  He  was  driving  home  to  their 
hearts. 

What  a  flood  of  light  must  have  been 
thrown  for  the  disciples  on  this  discourse  in 
after  days,  when  on  that  evening  in  Jerusalem 
'  He  took  hread^  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat; 
this  is  My  Body.  And  He  took  the  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink 
ye  all  of  it.  For  this  is  My  Blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ^  He  was  to  be  the  Lamb  of  God 
taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  He  was 
prefigured  by  the  Paschal  Lamb,  slain  once  a 
year  as  a  sin  offering  for  each  family.  Just  as 
each  family  held  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  on 
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the  lamb  after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  so  every 
Christian  was  to  have  an  outward  and  visible 
means  of  participating  spiritually  in  the  one 
great  spiritual  sacrifice.  No  more  lambs  were 
to  be  slaughtered  by  Jewish  priests;  the 
simplest  elements  of  food,  bread  and  wine, 
solemnly  hallowed,  were  to  be  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  This  was  how  the  true 
spiritual  heavenly  Bread  which  He  would  give 
would  be  all  that  was  implied  by  the  sacrifice 
of  His  earthly  body  and  life,  which  He  gave 
for  the  life  of  the  world.  To  all  Christians 
after  the  Cross  of  Calvary  this  true  heavenly 
bread  or  sustenance  is  represented,  and  to  the 
recipient  whose  faith  is  alive  is  conveyed,  in 
the  most  comfortable  sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ ;  to  be  by  us  received  in 
remembrance  of  His  meritorious  Cross  and 
Passion ;  whereby  alone  we  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  are  made  partakers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Union  with  Christ, 
spiritual  sustenance  from  Him,  may  be  had  by 
prayer  and  in  other  ways ;  but  the  most  direct 
ordinance  for  realising  and  sealing  it  is  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 
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'  Now  He  is  here^  I  seem  no  longer  here  ! 
This  place  of  light  is  not  my  chamber  dim. 
It  is  not  He  with  me,  but  I  with  Him, 
And  Host,  not  guest.  He  breaks  the  bread  of  cheer. 

This  is  His  guile — He  makes  me  act  the  host 
To  shelter  Him,  and  lo  !  He  shelters  me  ; 
Asking  for  alms.  He  summons  me  to  be 

A  guest  at  banquets  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

So  on  and  on,  through  many  an  opening  door 
That  gladly  opens  to  the  key  I  bring. 
From  brightening  court  to   court  of  Christ  my 
King, 

Hope  led,  love  fed,  I  journey  evermore. 

At  last  I  trust  these  changing  scenes  will  cease  ; 

There  is  a  court,  I  hear,  where  He  abides  ; 

No  door  beyond  that  further  glory  hides — 
My  Host  at  home,  all  change  is  changed  to  peace.' 


The  neglect  of  Holy  Communion  is  the 
neglect  of  Christianity.  Christ  bade  His  fol- 
lowers receive  the  bread  they  ate  as  His  Body, 
the  wine  they  drank  as  His  Blood.  True  love 
for  God,  true  love  for  men,  will  not  spring 
up  in  us  spontaneously,  nor  by  any  efforts  we 
may  make  to  kindle  it  in  ourselves,  nor  is  the 
message  of  Christianity  fully  delivered  when 
love  to  the  human  race  is  declared  to  be  a 
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duty;  human  beings  will  not  unite  merely 
because  they  are  told  to  do  so,  nor  will  the 
lawless  passions  submit  to  a  mere  reproof. 
Men  cannot  learn  to  love  each  other,  the 
Lord  tells  us,  but  '  by  eating  His  Flesh  and 
drinking  His  Blood  "*;  by  union  with  Him. 
The  Lord  does  not  regard  it  as  possible  to 
unite  men  to  each  other  except  by  first  uniting 
them  to  Himself.  And  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  which  the  union  of  Christians  is  shown 
forth,  it  is  revealed  as  not  merely  depending 
on  the  natural  passion  of  humanity  implanted 
in  their  breasts,  nor  merely  on  the  command 
of  Christ  calling  that  passion  into  activity, 
but  upon  this  intimate  personal  union  between 
Christ  and  His  followers  thus  in  its  truest 
sense  obtained.  The  union  of  mankind  in 
love,  because  it  is  a  union  begun  and  subsisting 
only  in  Christ,  is  secured  and  ratified  by  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

I  have  not  desired  to  speak  to  you  much 
about  this  great  Christian  ordinance,  but  only 
in  its  aspect  as  the  consummation  of  the  deep 
spiritual  teaching  of  St.  John's  sixth  chapter. 
The  ordinance  is  a  mystery,  and  it  is  enough 
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for  us  to  know  that  in  it  the  Lord  has  cove- 
nanted to  impart  His  grace,  Himself,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faith.  God  grant  that  the 
result  of  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  may- 
be that  we  may  each  of  us  in  our  measure  and 
degree  feel  more  really  the  need  of  a  closer 
union  with  our  Saviour.  Such  a  union  will 
differ  indefinitely  in  proportion  to  our  capaci- 
ties, circumstances,  and  characters  ;  but  it  is 
possible  for  each  of  us,  however  simple,  how- 
ever occupied  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  to 
realise  it  in  our  inmost  souls.  The  promise 
stands  sure,  and  the  claim  of  it  has  never  been 
disappointed  :  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out ! ' 

The  leading  idea  in  the  Service  for  Holy 
Communion  is  unworthiness.  'We  are  not 
worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the  crumbs 
under  Thy  Table.'  That  is  the  keynote.  A 
consciousness  that  we  have  sinned,  and  broken 
God's  laws,  and  turned  away  hardly  and 
brutally  from  Him  :  that  is  what  is  asked  of  us. 
'  Make  your  humble  confession  to  Almighty 
God,  meekly  kneeling  upon  your  knees,'  says 
the  short  address  which  the  minister  utters 
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to  the  people  before  they  come  to  the  Table. 
It  is  actually  in  the  Service  itself  that  the 
deep  sigh  of  the  contrite  heart  is  invited. 
And  then  what  abasement  could  be  more 
entire  than  the  words  repeated  immediately 
afterwards  from  the  heart  by  those  who  are 
coming  to  taste  of  God's  love  ?  '  We  acknow- 
ledge and  bewail  our  manifold  sins  and 
wickedness,  which  we  from  time  to  time 
most  grievously  have  committed  by  thought, 
word,  and  deed  against  Thy  Divine  Majesty, 
provoking  most  justly  Thy  wrath  and  in- 
dignation against  us.  We  do  earnestly 
repent,  and  are  heartily  sorry  for  these  our 
misdoings ;  the  remembrance  of  them  is 
grievous  unto  us ;  the  burden  of  them  is 
intolerable.'  It  would  be  impossible  for 
words  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  deeper  penitence 
or  stronger  consciousness  of  sin  than  we  all 
use  in  this  prayer.  And  what  are  the  words 
of  comfort  chosen  from  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John  to  console  and  encourage  those 
who  come  ?  '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
travail  and  are  heavy  laden.'  '  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'  '  If  any 
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man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate.'  And  what 
are  the  words  of  the  priest  himself,  the  very 
last  minute  before  he  blesses  the  bread  and 
the  wine  ?  Are  they  not  full  of  the  same 
confession  of  guilt  and  transgression  ?  '  We 
do  not  presume  to  come  to  this  Thy  Table, 
O  merciful  Lord,  trusting  in  our  own  righteous- 
ness, but  in  Thy  manifold  and  great  mercies. 
We  are  not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the 
crumbs  under  Thy  Table.'  And  again,  when 
it  is  all  over,  and  we  are  thanking  God  for 
His  wonderful  goodness  in  giving  us  this  seal 
of  our  faith,  are  our  words  triumphant  or 
self-reliant,  or  hopeful  of  never  sinning  again  't 
Do  we  boast  of  our  goodness  and  safety  "^ 
'Although  we  be  unworthy  through  our 
manifold  sins  to  offer  unto  Thee  any  sacrifice, 
yet  we  beseech  Thee  to  accept  this  our 
bounden  duty  and  service ;  not  weighing  our 
merits,  but  pardoning  our  offences.'  From 
first  to  last  the  Communion  Office,  that  feast 
of  joy  and  blessing  which  so  many  deny  to 
their  souls,  is  for  sinners,  not  for  saints.  It 
is  for  those  who  are  weak,  not  for  those  who 
think  themselves  strong.  It  is  for  those  who 
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are  bewildered  with  their  temptations,  and 
know  not  how  to  escape  from  them,  not  for 
those  righteous  persons  (if  such  there  be)  who 
need  no  repentance. 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  coming  once 
more  to  Christ  at  His  own  Table  when  we 
have  lost  Him !  We  may  have  been  doing 
wrong,  and  we  have  known  it,  and  we 
have  not  dared  to  look  up  into  His  face. 
Our  heart  has  been  growing  harder,  our 
spirit  more  and  more  worldly,  our  self- 
ishness stronger,  our  wilful  perverse  deter- 
mination not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science more  settled  and  more  fatal.  Prayer 
seems  to  have  lost  its  power,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  forget  what  it  is  to  have  the 
grace  of  God.  We  desire  to  be  different,  we 
want  to  be  better,  but  we  know  not  how  or 
where  to  begin  repenting.  For  then  the 
Divine  Saviour  comes  to  us  and  says  to  us  in 
this  holy  ordinance,  '  Come  and  look  Me  in 
the  face  once  more.  Do  not  be  afraid  be- 
cause you  are  sinful  and  hard-hearted  and 
rebellious,  for  it  is  such  that  I  want  to  have 
at  My  Table.  You  poor  perplexed  sinner, 
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trouble  not  yourself  about  words  for  express- 
ing your  shame  and  sorrow ;  they  are  all 
ready;  they  will  be  used  whether  you  come 
or  not;  you  have  only  to  join  in  them.  If 
you  do  not  feel  as  sorry,  or  so  much  ashamed 
as  you  wish,  My  Spirit  will  help  you.  Only 
come,  stay,  listen,  and  share  in  the  Service. 
Leave  the  rest  to  Me.  Only  do  not  tear 
yourself  away  from  the  blessing  I  am  ready 
to  give  you.  I  can  do  all  things  for  you,  if 
you  will  but  trust  to  Me.' 
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PURITY 


There  is  a  great  mistake  made  by  some 
people.  Faults  are  forbidden  by  God,  and 
so  are  vices ;  but  because  both  are  forbidden, 
they  foolishly  think  that  there  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  harm  in  them,  and 
that  the  vices  are  not  worse  than  the  faults ; 
and  so  they  think  that  as  faults  are  so  very 
common,  vices  must  be  just  as  excusable. 
They  forget  that  vices,  and  all  that  has  to 
do  with  vices,  destroy  the  priceless  conscious- 
ness of  childlike  innocency,  while  faults  only 
trouble  it.  Ill- tempers  certainly  do  us  harm, 
pride  does  us  harm,  so  do  jealousy,  irrever- 
ence, slander,  acts  of  selfishness;  but  these 
have  not  the  same  degrading  effects,  nor  do 
they  leave  such  poisonous  recollections,  as 
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vices ;  such  as  lying,  drunkenness,  and  every- 
thing that  is  contrary  to  purity.  The  effect 
of  the  faults  passes  away,  and  the  ground  lost 
is,  by  God's  grace,  not  so  difficult  to  recover ; 
but  though  you  may  be  forgiven  by  God 
through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  yet 
the  effect  of  the  vices  remains  to  the  very 
end  of  life.  It  is  poisonous,  fertile  in  evil, 
deadly. 

God  sent  the  soul  and  the  body  into  the 
world  to  be  companions  until  death.  Neither 
was  to  hurt  the  other ;  but  the  two  elements, 
the  earthly  and  the  spiritual,  were  to  make 
up  one  individual,  each  element  depending  on 
the  other,  each  helping  the  other,  each  check- 
ing the  other.  The  soul  brings  difficulties  on 
the  body :  pride,  anger,  malice,  discontent, 
deceit.  The  body  brings  difficulties  on  the 
soul  through  the  five  senses:  sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  touch.  As  long  as  the  person, 
who  is  made  up  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  is 
only  troubled  by  faults,  he  may  hope  that  he 
is  trying  to  serve  God,  to  walk  by  faith,  in 
spite  of  them.  But  as  soon  as  they  become 
vices,  then  the  body  is  ruining  the  soul,  and 
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the  soul  the  body ;  the  conscience  has  become 
fatally  wounded  ;  the  whole  being  has  become 
maimed  ;  memories  are  left  which  can  never 
be  got  rid  of;  self-respect  is  wounded,  self- 
confidence  shattered  ;  repentance  becomes  diffi- 
cult, for  the  untainted  beauty  of  innocency 
has  been  lost. 

It  is  not  that  God  has  denied  us  pleasures. 
Far  from  that,  He  has  ordained  them  for  us. 
Every  faculty  that  we  have  is  designed  for 
some  orderly  and  lawful  exercise,  and  when 
so  exercised  will  produce  the  happiest  results. 
The  things  we  can  gather  with  our  eyes,  pic- 
tures, reading,  interesting  objects  to  look  at, 
these  are  all  to  do  us  good.  Songs,  music, 
pleasant  sounds,  agreeable  conversation,  the 
things  we  gather  with  the  ear,  these  are  all 
meant  for  enjoyment  and  useful  ends.  What 
we  can  taste,  the  fruits,  foods,  and  drinks  of 
the  earth,  the  intercourse  of  society,  the  in- 
tercourse of  home  life,  the  happy  confidence 
and  union  of  wedded  affection,  these  are  to 
be  slighted  by  none.  When  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  our  nature  are  perverted  for  mere 
thoughtless  self-indulgence  instead  of  being 
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used  for  lawful  and  honourable  ends,  then 
they  become  hideous  and  abominable.  When 
we  give  ourselves  up  to  gluttony,  drinking,  or 
any  base,  earthly,  bodily,  selfish  satisfaction, 
then  we  are  far  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
servants  of  sin,  and  the  sons  of  darkness 
instead  of  light. 

Another  penalty  which  the  God  of  law  and 
order  has  attached  necessarily  and  naturally 
to  those  who  do  not  earn  the  blessing  of  the 
pure  in  heart,  is  that  from  such  a  state  of 
mind  so  many,  if  not  most  of  the  ills  to 
which  the  human  race  is  heir,  arise.  The 
sordid  soul  that  revels  in  its  own  bad  imagina- 
tions drags  down  the  body  too.  The  human 
frame  is  so  delicate,  so  nicely  balanced,  that 
a  gross  mind  has  a  terrible  power  in  de- 
grading it. 

Soon  as  the  potion  works,  the  human  countenance, 

The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 

Into  some  brutish  form  .... 

And  they^  so  perfect  is  their  misery. 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 

But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before. 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stye. 

This  is  what  makes  this  state  of  mind  so 
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very  serious.  The  effect  on  the  body,  after 
long  years  of  intemperance,  gluttony,  and 
self-indulgence  is,  alas,  only  an  index  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  mind.  The  eye,  the 
face,  and  the  body  are  all  so  many  sure  and 
infallible  signs  of  the  character  of  head  and 
heart.  Except  in  some  cases  where  disease, 
deformity,  and  disfigurement  are  hereditary, 
the  result  of  untoward  circumstances  or  un- 
happy accident,  or  the  effect  of  old  far-off* 
wickedness  in  past  generations,  foulness  and 
grossness  of  form  mean  foulness  and  grossness 
of  thought.  And  if  you  wish  to  see  the  result 
on  a  large  scale,  there  have  been  whole  nations 
which  have  gradually  lost  altogether  the  purity 
of  their  thought  and  customs,  their  self-respect 
and  their  self-restraint,  their  sense  of  the 
shockingness  of  sin,  their  idea  of  what  is  due 
to  public  virtue,  and  by  the  natural  fulfilment 
of  God's  just  law,  these  nations  have  passed 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

AVhat  an  inestimable  blessing  it  is  to  feel 
that  you  have  never  injured  yourself  or  any- 
body else  by  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  that,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  your  soul  and  body, 
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which  God  gave  you  uninjured,  are  still  with- 
out fatal  disrepair;  that,  though  you  may 
have  your  faults,  yet  you  have,  by  God's 
grace,  kept  free  from  vices  !  that  no  word 
of  yours  has  made  your  brother  to  offend ; 
that,  though  you  feel  you  are  not  all  that 
you  ought  to  be,  yet  there  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  mended !  What  a  thing  to  be 
most  deeply  thankful  for,  if  you  can  assure 
yourself  that  neither  enticing  sights,  nor 
seductive  sounds,  nor  alluring  tastes,  nor  en- 
chanting, sensuous  appeals,  nor  the  bewitch- 
ments of  comfort  and  ease,  have  tempted  you 
into  any  abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  purity  ! 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

More  hounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 
Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill  ; 

So  keep  I  fair,  through  faith  and  prayer, 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  wilh 

Of  ourselves,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to 
keep  the  ideal  in  all  its  early  brightness.  It 
is  like  one  of  those  fabled  jewels  which  can 
become  dimmed  and  clouded.  But,  thank 
God,  we  are  not  left  to  ourselves.  There  is 
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no  temptation  which  comes  upon  us  from 
which  God  has  not  provided  a  way  of  escape. 
We  arc  perhaps  ourselves  not  tempted  a  tenth, 
or  even  a  half  as  much  as  other  persons  in 
less  favourable  circumstances  who  yet  have 
remained  clean  and  pure  in  heart.  The  greatest 
of  English  kings — Alfred — when  he  was  young, 
was  sorely  beset  by  temptations  to  self-in- 
dulgence, not  merely  in  the  matter  of  faults, 
but  in  what  we  have  described  as  more  fatal ; 
and  he  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  earnest 
struggles  of  prayer  to  God  to  deliver  him ; 
and  he  became  one  of  the  best,  wisest,  and 
most  self-controlled  of  God's  servants  who  ever 
lived.  We  have  only  to  go  straight  to  God 
Himself,  when  once  our  conscience  warns  us, 
and  He  is  absolutely  certain  to  give  us 
strength.  He  is  absolutely  sure  to  save  us 
from  ourselves,  to  bring  back  the  right  motives 
and  wishes  into  our  minds,  to  drive  out  the 
evil  spirit,  and  to  cleanse  and  justify  all  our 
thoughts. 

In  common  life  there  are  some  persons  whose 
digestions  are  in  such  good  order  that  they 
naturally  recoil  from  unwholesome  food.    And 
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to  most  people,  when  anything  poisonous  is 
at  hand  or  in  the  air,  one  of  their  senses  gives 
emphatic  warning.  Just  so  it  is  with  those 
happy  persons  to  whom  the  state  of  mind, 
contrary  to  perfect  purity,  is  hateful.  Their 
natures  arc  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth 
about  real  happiness;  and  their  habits  of  reject- 
ing the  evil  and  choosing  the  good,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  become  so 
strong  and  sincere,  that  there  is  no  interest, 
attraction,  or  romance  in  sin,  but  only  what 
is  frightful  and  repulsive.  Seeing  all  that  we 
have  been  thinking  of,  they  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  Eternal  is  of  purer  eye  than 
to  behold  iniquity,  because  for  the  very  welfare 
of  His  creatures  universal  order  must  be  main- 
tained, no  degrading  breach  of  it  be  permitted 
or  passed  over,  no  self-destruction  be  brought 
on  by  self-indulgence. 

Blessed  indeed  are  you  who  are  pure  of 
heart ;  for  it  is  yours  to  see  God  in  everything. 
Be  assured  that  there  are  others  beside  your- 
selves who 

by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  the  ^ohleu  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity. 
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Riglitcousness  is  the  ruling  principle  of  their 
heart  and  inner  life,  because  they  have  tasted 
and  seen  how  gracious  the  Lord  is.  The  soul 
is  so  steadily  directed  towards  the  divine  life 
that  every  object  that  would  hinder  is  excluded 
from  the  homage  of  the  heart,  and  only  those 
objects  are  allowed  and  recognised  which  help 
the  heart  towards  its  true  love.  The  eyes  of 
their  understanding  are  enlightened,  so  that 
they  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  calUnff^  in 
the  never-ending  promises  of  an  untroubled 
conscience;  what  the  riches  oj  the  glory  of 
His  inheritance  in  the  saints^  by  comparing 
the  beauty  of  pure-eyed  lives ;  and  ivhat  the 
eocceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  in  con- 
quering every  appearance  of  evil,  and  in  check- 
ing and  changing  the  relics  of  man's  brutish 
nature.  The  untempted  heart  is  ever  fresh, 
never  weary,  running  on  God's  errands  and 
not  faint,  mounting  up  as  on  the  wings  of 
'eagles  fed  with  morning'  into  the  clear  blue 
bright  air  above  the  mists  of  the  world.  To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  They  begin  to 
see  now,  and  their  sight  goes  on  growing,  till, 
like  some  glorious  burst  of  heavenly  music, 
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GocJ'h    j)(;rf('(;l,    f)(:aijly    (>f)cns    u\\u\\    Uktii    in 
another  worltJ. 

Meantime,  healthy  in  mind  and  f)0(ly,  and 
expecting  in  others  what  they  treasure  in 
themselves,  they  pass  unscathed  through 
temptation,  and  are  able  to  see,  by  melancholy 
contrast,  wliat  it  is  from  which  God's  mercy 
has  kept  them. 
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I  THINK  there  are  probably  few  who  in  early 
life  do  not  form  unconsciously  some  vague 
idea  of  doing  great  things  hereafter.  You  are 
in  the  freshness  of  your  youth,  and  your  minds 
are  daily  opening  out,  with  more  or  less  will- 
ingness, to  new  ideas  and  hopes  amongst  the 
glories  of  a  well-considered  system  of  instruc- 
tion, which  influences  all,  though  some  fancy 
themselves  hostile  to  its  restraints.  You  are 
daily  reading  of  great  men  and  heroes  of  old 
days;  and  the  literature  into  the  delightful 
pathways  of  which  you  are  beginning  to  walk 
is  full  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  noble  ideals. 
Some,  of  course,  have  quicker  apprehensions, 
and  are  more  naturally  responsive  than  others  ; 
some  are  slaves  to  a  sort  of  tradition  of  ant- 
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agonism  to  masters  and  books ;  some  have 
had  the  terrible  misfortune  to  be  steeped  in 
material  worldliness  from  their  very  cradles ; 
but  there  can  be  very  few  who  are  not  to  some 
extent  animated  by  the  thought  that  when 
their  time  comes  they  too  will  be  of  use  in  the 
world. 

And,  indeed,  the  man  who  has  no  aim  in 
life  except  to  please  himself  is  a  miserable 
object.  The  idol  that  he  worships,  that  is, 
himself,  can  never  satisfy  him,  for  every  act  of 
self-indulgence  increases  its  repulsiveness  and 
meanness,  and  makes  that  idol  less  agreeable 
even  in  his  own  eyes.  And  besides  that,  each 
new  pleasure  or  excitement  that  is  experienced 
becomes  in  its  turn  stale  and  uninteresting, 
and  leaves  behind  it  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, weariness,  and  disgust.  Some  new  grati- 
fication has  to  be  sought ;  and  that,  too,  soon 
fades ;  and  at  last  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
found  under  the  sun,  and  all  is  flat  and  un- 
profitable. There  is  no  more  pitiable  blot  on 
our  civilisation  than  the  middle-aged  man  of 
pleasure,  worn  out  before  his  time,  to  whom 
life  has  long  since  ceased  to  present  any  beauty, 
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charm,  or  inspiration.  For  in  addition  to  the 
extinction  of  novelty,  the  capacity  even  for 
intellectual  enjoyment  wears  out  as  years 
advance  if  the  taste  is  debauched,  and  the 
finer  powers  of  human  nature  are  withered 
or  stunted  by  neglect.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  present  age  is  said  by  some  to  be 
exceptionally  dismal  is  that  so  many  men 
and  women  have  given  themselves  up  to  self- 
ishness. 

Selfishness  is,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  the 
secret  of  unhappiness. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  always  seeking 
our  own  advantage,  we  turn  everybody  else 
into  opponents  and  rivals.  Even  the  unselfish 
would  probably  feel  it  necessary  to  repel  us, 
both  for  our  own  sakes  and  in  justice  to  other 
people. 

And  then  selfishness  blinds  us  to  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  beautiful  in  life — generosity, 
self-sacrifice,  nobility  of  character,  greatness  of 
heart  and  action.  Selfishness  is  sure  to  lead 
us  into  all  kinds  of  moral  deformity  and  evil. 
We  cannot  concentrate  our  energies  on  pleas- 
ing ourselves   without  that   spirit   gradually 
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contaminating  our  whole  nature,  and  ensnar- 
ing us  to  gratify  every  whim  and  fancy  that 
seizes  possession  of  our  will.  The  higher  self- 
interest  which  leads  us  away  from  moral  evil 
is  not  selfishness  at  all,  but  the  principle  of 
law  entering  into  our  higher  nature  to  over- 
come the  impulses  of  that  which  is  lower.  Do 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  school  compe- 
titions, the  winning  of  prizes  and  scholarships, 
and  the  like,  in  which  you  are,  or  have  been, 
engaged,  come  under  the  ban  of  selfishness. 
They  are  part  of  the  discipline  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  battle  of  life,  and  cannot  be  won 
without  self-denial  and  self-control.  The  self- 
ish boy  is  the  idle  boy,  who  lives  for  the  mere 
moment,  who  takes  all  he  can  get  from  his 
family  and  school,  and  gives  them  nothing  in 
return ;  and  who  neglects  that  training  of 
mind  and  body  which  by  wholesome  incen- 
tives is  to  fit  him  for  knightly  deeds  out 
in  the  great  jousts  of  the  world.  Unmiti- 
gated selfishness  is  sure  to  lead  to  moral 
degradation. 

And,  again,  selfishness  deprives  us  of  that 
delightful  power  of  sympathy,   which   is  the 
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healer  of  so  many  sorrows,  the  helper  of  so 
many  efforts.  '  The  truest  evil  in  the  world 
is  cold,  creeping  egotism  and  heartless  selfish- 
ness." '  Selfishness  is  that  detestable  vice  which 
no  one  will  forgive  in  others,  and  no  one  is 
naturally  without  in  himself."  '  Every  act  of 
a  selfish  man  has  in  view  his  own  gratification 
and  happiness.  A  selfish  man  was  never 
beloved  or  respected."*  It  is  the  selfishness  of 
classes  and  individuals  that  dislocates  society, 
that  stifles  trade  in  the  blind  race  for  high 
percentage,  that  coldly  employs  redundant 
labour  at  the  lowest  market  price,  that  creates 
the  sweater,  that  demoralises  commerce  and 
national  reputation  by  adulterated  goods,  that 
fills  the  streets  with  degraded  women,  that 
induces  so  many  of  the  working  men  to  waste 
their  wages  in  the  public-house  at  the  expense 
of  the  comfort  of  their  wives  and  homes,  and 
that  fills  the  country  and  the  Church  with 
faction  and  party-spirit. 

There  is  indeed  hardly  any  evil  personal  or 

public  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  selfishness. 

'  Selfishness,"  said  Isaac  Barrow,  '  is  the  chief 

spring  of  injustice,  for  from  hence  it  is  that 
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oftentimes  men  regard  not  what  courses  they 
take,  what  means  they  use,  how  unjust,  how 
base  soever  they  be,  towards  the  compassing 
of  their  designs ;  they  trample  upon  right, 
violate  all  laws  of  conscience ;  they  falsify 
their  trust,  betray  their  friends,  supplant  their 
neighbour,  detract  from  the  virtue  and  worth 
of  any  man,  forge  and  invent  odious  slanders, 
and  commit  any  sort  of  wrong  and  outrage ; 
without  regard  or  remorse  they  do  anything 
which  seemeth  to  further  their  design."  These 
are  terrible  words ;  but  they  are,  unhappily,  as 
true  of  that  part  of  our  community  which 
belongs  at  the  present  day  to  the  world  as 
they  were  in  that  pre-eminently  selfish  time 
of  Charles  the  Second  when  they  were 
written. 

It  is  no  less  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  than  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  faith  of  Christ  which  you  all 
believe,  that  I  feel  from  my  very  heart  of  hearts 
that  the  most  valuable  thought  that  I,  a 
stranger  to  most  of  you,  can  give  you  in  these 
pages,  both  those  who  are  soon  to  leave  the 
beloved  walls  of  school  or  university,  and 
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those  who  remain  for  other  happy  years  of 
education,  is  the  old  truth  that  unselfishness 
is  the  secret  of  happiness. 

Those  instincts  which  you  have  felt  awaken- 
ing in  you  of  the  serious  responsibilities  of 
life,  and  of  your  own  hope  of  usefulness,  are  a 
thousand  times  right.  They  are  the  true  clue 
for  making  a  satisfactory  use  of  the  years  that 
lie  before  you,  be  they  many  or  short ;  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  lay  down  your 
burden  and  give  in  your  reckoning,  you  may 
look  back  upon  them  without  shame,  remorse, 
or  regret.  No  man  ever  yet  was  sorry  for 
listening  to  the  voice  of  Christ  and  following 
His  example ;  and  the  main  word  in  that 
voice,  the  chief  feature  in  that  example,  is 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 

'  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  be- 
cause He  laid  down  His  life  for  us ;  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren ."* 

'  We  that  are  stroncj  oufjht  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves. Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neigh- 
bour, to  his  good,  to  edification ;  for  even 
Christ  pleased  not  Himself." 
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'Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vainglory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Regard 
not  every  man  his  own  matters,  but  every  man 
also  the  matters  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  .  .  . 
who  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  Cross.' 

'  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
Me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  My 
sake  shall  find  it."* 

These  grave  sentences  are  the  very  essence 
of  religious  truth  as  far  as  conduct  is  con- 
cerned. They  do  not  merely  present  an  ascetic 
ideal  which  Christ  chose  to  establish  as  a  type 
which  He  desired  to  see  impressed  on  human 
nature ;  they  are  the  very  key  in  all  things  to 
true  happiness  in  life. 

It  was  an  ideal  of  this  kind  that  was  the 
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inspiration  of  what  was  best  in  Chivalry  when 
it  was  at  its  highest  level.  There  was  much  in 
Chivalry  that  was  absurd  and  extravagant,  and 
the  idea  of  enforcing  the  religion  of  the  Cross  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  was,  of  course,  the  most 
glaring  contradiction  that  could  be  conceived  ; 
yet  the  passion  for  redressing  wrongs,  for 
thwarting  oppression,  for  protecting  the  weak, 
and  for  honouring  womanhood,  was  noble  and 
Christian.  The  true  spirit  of  Chivalry  will 
never  die  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  ;  it  is  the 
Christian  principle  of  enthusiasm  for  good 
and  willingness  for  self-sacrifice. 

You  have  caught  something  of  that  impulse 
in  your  education ;  and  what  is  needed  is 
that  you  should  remember  the  conditions  of 
its  existence. 

First,  you  must  rest  on  a  living  faith  in 
the  Divine  Being  who  envelopes  the  whole 
Creation  with  His  love.  If  you  fall  under 
the  delusion  of  Materialism,  you  can  give  no 
reasonable  account  of  existence,  or  solid  basis 
of  right  conduct.  And  you  must  believe  in 
your  own  individual  existence,  with  its  respon- 
sibilities extending  indefinitely  into  the  future 
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beyond  the  grave.  And  it  will  seem  to  you 
improbable  that  God  should  have  left  His 
human  family  with  no  communication  or 
message,  and  His  chief  message  you  will  be 
prepared  to  find  in  that  wonderful  Hebrew 
literature  which  has  outstripped  all  other 
influences  in  its  momentous  achievements  for 
good.  The  central  figure  of  that  literature, 
dominating  it  from  beginning  to  end,  you 
will  recognise  to  be  the  mysterious  personality 
of  the  Messiah,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  His  words  you  will  receive 
as  Divine  teaching.  Believing  on  Him,  you 
will  be  able  to  work  the  works  of  God.  The 
life  without  faith  is  the  life  spoiled,  maimed, 
dwarfed,  materialised,  darkened,  and  in  most 
cases  degraded. 

The  next  condition  is  that  you  seek  with 
all  your  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength 
to  cultivate  self-control,  even  in  the  smallest 
things.  We  may  have  excellent  and  admir- 
able notions  in  our  minds,  yet  if  we  have  not 
diligently  disciplined  our  will,  we  shall  be 
continually  distressing  ourselves,  and  storing 
our  memories  with  accusing  recollections. 
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There  is  no  condition  more  wretched  than 
that  described  by  the  old  familiar  lines — 

'  Video  meliora,  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor.' 

The  man  that  has  stifled  his  conscience  alto- 
gether^ or  who  has  never  had  it  aroused,  is 
indeed  deprived  of  happiness  and  a  prey  to 
misfortune,  but  the  reason  why  we  feel  for 
him  in  this  life  is  rather  the  absence  of  the 
noble  and  beautiful  and  health-giving  im- 
pulses ;  he  has  not  the  agonising  stings  of 
conscience  of  the  man  of  right  notions  and 
weak  determination.  How  deplorable  to  be 
enticed  away  by  custom  and  example  into 
idleness,  folly,  and  dissipation ;  how  fatal  to 
be  willingly  led  into  temptation,  and  rather 
to  welcome  it,  and  to  rejoice  in  our  imbecility  ! 
Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  exercise 
ourselves,  take  trouble  with  ourselves,  drill 
ourselves,  in  having  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  before  God  and  man.  Earnest  prayer 
and  communion  with  the  Source  of  all  strength 
can  alone  secure  this  necessary  condition  of 
human  happiness. 
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Third,  comes  the  duty  of  disciplining  the 
imagination.  We  must  on  no  account  allow 
our  minds  to  be  stored  with  associations  and 
ideas  that  are  contrary  to  our  true  idea  of 
conduct.  If  once  we  meet  them,  we  must 
throw  them  out  resolutely  and  immediately. 
We  must  not  permit  our  thoughts  to  dwell 
on  scenes  of  luxury  or  looseness,  whether 
from  ancient  civilisation  or  contemporary 
worldly  life.  We  are  all  of  us  by  nature 
prone  to  wrong ;  and  unless  we  are  steadily 
living  the  regenerate  life  in  Christ,  the  images 
that  are  most  congenial  to  our  inherited  sin- 
fulness are  those  that  are  dangerous  and 
unhealthy.  Ah !  what  would  not  many  a 
man  give  never  to  have  thought  certain 
thoughts,  never  to  have  had  certain  experi- 
ences, never  to  have  known  certain  things, 
never  to  have  met  certain  companions  !  As 
years  roll  on,  the  long  picture-galleries  of 
our  minds  increase  in  size  and  variety,  to 
which  our  imagination  appeals  when  thinking 
of  new  choices  of  action.  A  thousand  times 
happy  he  whose  thoughts  are  pure  and  whole- 
some,  his   instincts    manly,   his   recollections 
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healthy,  his  surroundings  fair,  and  his  tastes 
set  firmly  on  all  things  that  are  true,  vener- 
able, just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  virtuous, 
and  praiseworthy  ! 

The  principle  of  faith,  the  principle  of  self- 
control,  the  principle  of  discipline  of  the 
imagination,  these  are  three  of  the  main  con- 
ditions of  the  life  that  is  to  be  secure  in  a 
steadfast  and  unmoved  unselfishness. 

If  you  could  only  realise  it,  what  oppor- 
tunities there  are  before  you  for  playing  a 
noble  part  in  your  day  and  generation  !  God 
is  looking  for  you,  and  such  as  you,  to  carry 
on  His  work  in  the  world  in  the  days  that  are 
to  be.  It  is  entirely  and  exclusively  through 
us  human  beings  that  He  works.  If  the  race 
of  men  were  extinct,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
fact  that  there  could  be  no  work  done  for 
Him  in  the  earth  ;  for  the  service  of  the  brutes 
is  merely  unconscious,  and  is  in  itself  neither 
good  nor  bad.  On  us  has  come  the  responsi- 
bility of  increasing  human  happiness  and 
prosperity  by  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue. 
Those  who  have  the  best  education  of  public 
school  and  university  will  always,  as  far  as 
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we  can  see,  be  in  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
whole  population,  and  their  influence  will 
be  felt  far  and  wide.  Think  for  a  moment 
how  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
are  turned  out  into  life  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  fend  for  themselves,  while  we  continue  four 
or  five  years  longer  under  the  fortunate  im- 
pressions of  our  public  schools,  and  then  have 
still  further  priceless  years  at  college  for  yet 
further  preparation  for  life.  Have  you  ever 
thought  out  what  an  inestimable  privilege 
this  confers,  or  how  great  the  corresponding 
responsibility  ?  Perhaps  you  have  only  com- 
pared yourselves  with  each  other,  and  not 
with  the  vast  and  overwhelming  majority  of 
your  fellow-countrymen.  Unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required  ; 
and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of 
him  they  will  ask  the  more. 

Much  is  required  of  you,  but  much  is  also 
open  to  you,  from  the  very  condition  of 
things,  that  is  not  open  to  others.  Of  you 
it  is  pre-eminently  true  that  whosoever  hath 
to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance.  Certain  special  temptations,  of 
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course,  there  are  to  be  watched.  The  class 
that  have  power  put  into  their  hands  by 
birth,  from  their  wealth,  or  position,  very 
often  have  pressing  enticements  to  vice, 
luxury,  and  self-indulgence.  Their  surround- 
ings, and  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live,  are  often  unpropitious.  Though  in  that 
class  there  is  much  that  is  admirable  and 
useful  to  the  country,  yet  it  is  certainly 
among  those  who  are  born  to  great  wealth  that 
we  find  that  strange  phenomenon,  the  golden 
youth  so  called,  who  has  never  worked,  and 
who  has  no  thought  of  working,  who  lives  for 
the  kitchen  and  the  wine-cellar,  for  dress,  for 
dinners,  dances,  racing,  yachting,  shooting, 
theatres,  cards,  and  every  other  conceivable 
form  of  amusement  and  excitement. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  however  many  improvements  may 
be  made  for  them,  can  never,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  afford  time  to  provide  themselves  with 
your  powerful  instrument  of  high  education  in 
its  truest  sense  of  the  production  of  character. 

Before  you  lie  public  life,  political  power, 
the  church,  the  bar,  the  army,  the  noble  pro- 
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fession  of  the  teacher,  the  numerous  branches 
of  our  vast  imperial  civil  service,  medicine, 
art,  music,  science,  literature,  engineering,  the 
higher  walks  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 
and  the  incalculable  openings  of  colonial 
enterprise.  Others  may  find  their  way  into 
these  avenues  of  activity,  but  they  are  the 
natural  inheritance  of  the  boys  of  the  English 
public  schools.  And  it  is  on  these,  not  on 
mere  masses  of  numbers,  however  meritorious 
in  their  way,  that  the  character  of  the  nation 
depends.  In  every  village  and  every  town 
throughout  the  country,  both  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies,  the  moral  health  of  the  people 
is  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
place.  If  all  these  great  services  were  filled 
with  men  of  the  highest  Christian  character, 
animated  by  the  unselfish  desire  to  do  all  the 
good  that  could  be  done  in  their  day,  rich 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  pleased  not 
Himself,  then  the  effect  would  spread  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  Homes 
would  be  unsullied  by  disunion  and  self-seek- 
ing, commerce  would  be  purified  from  dis- 
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honesty  and  falsehood,  the  disastrous  worship 
of  wealth  would  be  checked,  the  army  would 
be  officered  by  men  like  Havelock,  Outram, 
Laurence,  Hodson,  Vicars,  Gordon;  Parlia- 
ment would  shine  with  Hampdens,  Falklands, 
Pitts,  Shaftesburys,  Cobdens,  Brights,  Roundell 
Palmers,  Fawcetts,  Northcotes,  men  who  would 
put  the  State  before  their  Party,  and  them- 
selves last  of  all;  the  Church  would  arise 
from  the  trammels  of  superstition,  bigotry, 
ignorance,  and  faction  ;  Art  would  be  freed 
from  its  unwholesome  slavery  to  realism  and 
sensuous  luxuriance,  and  becoming  once  more 
ideal,  would  resume  its  place  as  a  great  moral 
teacher ;  Literature  would  shake  off  the  ten- 
dency to  delight  in  the  immoral  and  to  photo- 
graph with  sympathy  the  various  forms  of 
the  improper ;  the  thirst  for  excessive  profits 
would  diminish,  and  every  employer,  even  the 
directors  of  joint-stock  companies,  would 
recognise  his  direct  relation  to  the  men  and 
women  in  his  employment ;  everywhere  there 
would  be  men  of  high  mind,  unselfish  devotion 
to  duty,  clean  hands,  warm  hearts,  and  clear 
and  firm  principles. 
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I  urge  you  then  to  claim  your  highest  pre- 
rogatives, to  cherish  the  very  noblest  ideals, 
and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  short  of 
the  very  best  performance.  Have  faith  in 
God,  your  country,  and  yourselves.  Strive 
earnestly  for  the  mastery  over  your  whole 
nature.  Discipline  yourselves  in  everything, 
even  in  that  which  is  least.  Determine  once 
for  all  to  be  unselfish,  and,  like  your  Master, 
to  devote  yourselves  to  the  good  of  the  great 
human  race  by  which  you  are  surrounded, 
which  by  all  its  multitudinous  sins,  sorrows, 
and  sufferings,  cries  aloud  for  your  chivalrous 
help,  and  amongst  whom  you  are  called  to 
shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 

In  your  own  strength  you  can  do  nothing. 
Unless  you  are  in  communication  with  the 
Divine  Omnipresent  Spirit  of  good,  the  best 
resolves  are  weak.  God  is  spirit,  and  you 
are  spirit ;  He  is  in  you,  and  you  have  but 
to  call  on  Him  for  His  inspiring  and  over- 
ruling energy.  Through  Him  you  will  do 
valiantly.  Through  Him  you  will  become 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  whom  others  may 
look  for  their  help  in  strengthening  and  puri- 
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fying.  Througli  Him  you  will  be  able  to 
avoid  ease,  luxury,  pleasure,  exeitement,  and 
the  enervating  intoxication  of  the  long  round 
of  ceaseless  amusement ;  and  will  rather  love 
to  live  laborious  days,  and  each  have  your 
own  pursuit  and  calling,  and  have  the  delight 
of  feeling  that  you  are  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  and  Preserver  of  all 
things.  Seek  not  what  ye  shall  eat  and  what 
ye  shall  drink,  neither  live  in  careful  suspense ; 
for  all  these  things  do  the  people  of  the  world 
seek  after ;  and  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
things. 
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There  is  a  danger  to  which  we  arc  all  sub- 
jected by  living  in  times  when  Christianity 
is  almost  universally  professed,  and  when  the 
line  of  demarcation  })etween  the  Church  and 
the  world  is  imperceptible.  That  danger  is 
that,  after  all,  our  own  Christianity  may  be 
merely  of  the  conventional  type,  as  that  of  so 
many  under  such  circumstances  must  neces- 
sarily be.  It  is  so  easy  to  take  up  merely  the 
outward  appearance  of  religion,  and  to  be 
interested  about  heaps  of  things  connected 
with  religion,  and  yet  to  have  nothing  of  the 
reality  of  religion — indeed,  no  real  religion  at 
all.  You  may  be  interested  in  Church  music, 
in  Church  decoration,  in  Church  services,  in 
religious  controversies  on  one  side  or  on  the 
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other,  in  efforts  in  support  of  missions  or 
philanthropic  movements,  in  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, and  the  like,  and  yet  have  no  religion  in 
your  heart  whatever.  Our  Lord  Himself  gave 
us  a  warning  on  this  subject ;  it  is  one  which 
sounds  to  us  very  harsh ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
true,  and  necessary  for  our  consideration  again 
and  again :  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
Me,  Lord  !  Lord  !  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say 
to  Me  in  that  day,  Lord  !  Lord  !  have  we  not 
prophesied  in  Thy  Name  ?  and  in  Thy  Name 
have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  Thy  Name  done 
many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart 
from  Me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity." 

The  test  of  reality  is  this  :  Have  we  believed 
with  our  whole  hearts  ?  Have  we  been  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children?  Has 
our  faith  resulted  in  repentance?  Has  our 
repentance  been  followed  by  obedience  ?  The 
whole  Christian  course  is  typified  by  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  :  a  death  unto  sin,  and 
a  new  life  unto  righteousness.  '  Baptism  doth 
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represent  unto  us  our  profession ;  which  is,  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and 
to  be  made  like  unto  Him :  that  as  He  died 
and  rose  again  for  us,  so  should  we,  who  are 
baptized,  die  from  sin  and  rise  again  unto 
righteousness :  continually  mortifying  all  our 
evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily  pro- 
ceeding in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living."* 
In  other  words,  '  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them.'  We  should  ask  ourselves,  'What  is 
the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ?  What 
is  it  to  me  ?  Am  I  making  any  conscious 
attempt  to  follow  it  ? ' 

The  point  in  that  Divine  pattern  of  our 
conduct  which  I  wish  to  discuss  at  the  present 
moment  is,  that  though  our  Lord  was  stern 
enough  in  rebuking  hypocrisy  and  evil,  of 
personal  insults  and  mjuries  He  took  no  notice. 
'  When  He  was  reviled.  He  reviled  not  again ; 
when  He  suffered,  He  threatened  not."  Think 
of  that  night  scene  before  the  furious  priests 
in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas.  Witnesses  were 
sought  on  all  sides,  but  in  vain.  At  last 
came  the  two  false  witnesses  trying  to  make 
out  that  He  was  a  common  incendiary, 
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threatening  destruction  to  the  Temple :  '  And 
the  high  priest  arose  and  said  unto  Him, 
Answerest  Thou  nothing  ?  What  is  it  which 
these  witness  against  Thee  ?  But  Jesus  held 
His  peace.'  The  dignity  of  silence  was  a 
better  reply  to  the  malignity  of  that  miserable 
conspiracy  than  the  crushing  scorn  of  refuta- 
tion with  which  He  could  have  withered  it  up. 
Think  again  of  the  scene  next  morning  before 
Pilate :  '  When  He  was  accused  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  He  answered  nothing. 
Then  said  Pilate  unto  Him,  Hearest  Thou 
not  how  many  things  they  witness  against 
Thee  ?  And  He  answered  him  never  a  word  ; 
insomuch  that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly."* 
'  He  was  oppressed  and  He  was  afflicted  :  yet 
opened  He  not  His  mouth.  He  is  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  openeth  He 
not  His  mouth.'  And  even  when  He  did 
speak  in  answer  to  revilers,  it  was  with  the 
calm  courtesy  that  comes  from  absolute  pos- 
session of  truth.  He  had  been  reasoning  with 
the  Jews  on  His  Divine  duty  of  proclaiming 
Himself  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  and  when 
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they  were  at  an  end  of  their  arguments,  they 
rudely  broke  in  with  the  insult :  '  Say  we  not 
well  that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a 
devil?'  What  did  the  Lord  reply?  With 
unruffled  calmness  He  appealed  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Eternal.  Jesus  answered,  '  I  have  not 
a  devil,  but  I  honour  My  Father,  and  ye  do 
dishonour  Me.  And  I  seek  not  Mine  own 
glory  :  there  is  one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth.' 
'  Consider,'  says  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  'Him  that  endured  such  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  against  Himself,  lest  ye 
be  weary  and  faint  in  your  minds."* 

It  was  this  temperance  in  the  use  of  powers 
that  were  supernatural,  says  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  helpful  writers  of  our  age, 
that  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Lord's 
human  character.  It  is  a  moral  miracle  super- 
induced on  a  physical  one.  This  repose  in 
greatness  makes  Him  surely  the  most  sublime 
Image  ever  offered  to  the  human  imagination. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  trait  which  gave  Him 
His  immense  and  immediate  ascendency  over 
men.  There  were  many  reasons  why  men 
recognised  His  Deity ;  it  was  not  for  one  of 
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them  alone,  it  was  for  the  inimitable  unity 
which  all  these  things  made  when  taken 
together.  In  other  words,  it  was  for  this  :  that 
He,  whose  power  and  greatness  as  shown  in 
His  miracles  (especially,  of  course,  the  Resur- 
rection) were  overwhelming,  denied  Himself 
the  use  of  His  power,  treated  it  as  a  slight 
thing,  walked  among  men  as  though  He  were 
one  of  them,  relieved  them  in  distress,  taught 
them  to  love  each  other,  bore  with  undisturbed 
patience  a  perpetual  hailstorm  of  calumny  ; 
and  when  His  enemies  grew  fiercer,  continued 
still  to  endure  their  attacks  in  silence,  until, 
petrified  and  bewildered  with  astonishment, 
men  saw  Him  arrested  and  put  to  death  with 
torture,  refusing  steadfastly  to  use  in  His  own 
behalf  the  power  He  conceived  He  held  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  It  was  the  combination 
of  greatness  and  self-sacrifice  which  won  their 
hearts,  the  mighty  powers  held  under  a  mighty 
control,  the  unspeakable  condescension,  the 
Cross  of  Christ.^ 

This  spirit  of  Divine  courtesy  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  Christian   character.     It  is 
^  Ecce  Homo. 
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one  of  the  fruits  by  which  we  are  to  test  the 
reality  of  our  faith.  '  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous,^ 
says  St.  Peter  in  another  place  (1  Pet,  iii.  8). 
'  Let  your  speech,"  says  St.  Paul,  '  be  alway 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may 
know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man  ^ 
(Col.  iv.  6).  And  he  says  very  seriously  to 
the  Corinthians,  '  Revilers  do  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven '  (1  Cor.  vi.  10).  St.  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  gives  the  fullest 
description  of  the  virtue  of  courtesy,  and  its 
opposite :  '  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it 
is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.  There- 
with bless  we  God,  even  the  Father,  and 
therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after 
the  similitude  of  God.  Out  of  the  same 
mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing.  My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  show  the  utter  in- 
congruity and  unreasonableness  of  such  a 
monstrous  amalgamation.  '  Doth  a  fountain 
send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and 
bitter?  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear 
olive-berries  ?  either  a  vine  figs  ?  So  can  no 
fountain  yield  both  salt  water  and  fresh."* 
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And  he  concludes  by  describing  the  true  temper 
for  our  personal  attitude  and  conversation 
with  others.  '  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above 
is  first  pure  [that  is,  sincere,  genuine,  and 
true],  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. 
And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in 
peace  of  them  that  make  peace'  (James  iii. 
17,  18). 

Now,  such  a  temper  is  not  natural  to  us. 
As  a  necessary  quality,  not  merely  of  men 
extraordinarily  great  and  good,  but  of  the 
mere  common,  everyday  Christian,  it  was 
revealed  into  the  world  by  our  Lord.  As  a 
grace  that  can  be  attained  by  all  who  believe 
in  Him,  it  was  held  up  to  all  alike.  'It 
appears,"*  says  the  writer  that  I  have  quoted 
before,  '  that  a  new  virtue  has  been  introduced 
into  human  life.'  To  the  other  great  changes 
wrought  in  men's  minds  by  Christ,  this  is  now 
to  be  added — the  most  signal  and  beneficent, 
if  not  the  greatest  of  all.  It  is  here  especially 
that  Christianity  coincides  with  civilisation. 
Revenge  (and  retaliation)  are  the  badge  of 
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barbarism  ;  civil  society  begins  to  impose  con- 
ditions and  limitations  upon  them,  demands 
first  that  not  more  than  an  eye  shall  be 
exacted  for  an  eye,  not  more  than  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  then  takes  the  revenge  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  injured  party,  and  gives  it  to 
authorised  public  avengers,  called  kings  and 
judges.  A  gentler  spirit  springs  up,  and  the 
perpetual  bandying  of  insult  and  wrong,  the 
web  of  murderous  feuds  at  which  the  bar- 
barian sits  all  his  life  weaving,  and  which  he 
bequeathes  to  his  children,  gives  way  to  more 
tranquil  pursuits.  Revenge  (and  retaliation) 
begin  to  be  only  one  out  of  many  occupations 
of  life — not  its  main  business.  In  this  stage 
it  becomes  for  the  first  time  conceivable  that 
there  may  be  a  certain  dignity  and  beauty  in 
refraining  from  revenge.  So  far  could  ordinary 
influences  advance  men.  They  were  carried 
forward  another  long  stage  by  a  sudden  Divine 
impulse,  followed  by  a  powerful  word.  Not 
our  Lord's  revelation  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  alone — not  the  great  sentences  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  alone — but  both 
together,  the  creative  meeting  of  the  Spirit 
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and  the  Word,  brought  to  light  the  new 
virtue  of  forgiveness  (of  which  courtesy  is  one 
aspect  and  expression).  To  paraphrase  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language,  'The  Spirit  of 
Christ  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  Christ  said,  Let  there  be  forgiveness,  and 
there  was  forgiveness.'  ^ 

The  natural  man,  in  regard  to  this  spirit  of 
courtesy,  is  in  the  barbaric  stage ;  he  has  to 
learn  it.  Unless  it  is  to  be  an  artificial 
veneer,  it  must  come  from  the  heart.  '  Polite- 
ness is  the  outward  garment  of  goodwill,'' 
wrote  Julius  Hare.  Unbroken  goodwill  you 
can  only  obtain  from  Christian  faith.  '  Polite- 
ness,' says  Macaulay,  '  has  been  well  defined  as 
benevolence  in  small  things.'  '  If  a  civil  word 
or  two  will  render  a  man  happy,'  said  a  French 
king,  '  he  must  be  wretched  indeed  who  will 
not  give  them.'  If  all  people  who  are  at  all 
in  a  higher  station  than  others — and  why 
should  we  not  say  all  mankind,  high  or  low  ? 
— would  only  keep  this  in  view,  how  much 
happier  the  world  would  be  than  it  is  !  It  is 
like  lighting  another  man's  candle  by  your 
^  Ecce  Homo. 
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own  :  you  lose  nothing  of  your  own  light  by 
what  another  gains. 

The  statutes  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  are  even 
amusing  in  their  anxiety  on  this  point.  In 
order  to  preserve  good  feeling  between  Church 
and  State,  between  the  City  and  the  Cathedral, 
each  canon  was  ordered  to  make  a  feast  once 
a  year,  to  which  he  was  to  invite  the  Lord 
Bishop,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs  and 
Aldermen,  the  j  udges  and  officials  of  the  King's 
Court.  And  again,  in  order  to  keep  friendly 
and  intimate  relations  between  the  canons, 
after  any  of  them  had  been  away  for  a  time, 
he  was  ordered  within  three  days  to  call  on 
his  brethren — especially  the  Dean — to  hear 
the  news,  and  to  know  if  anything  had  turned 
up  in  his  absence.  These  are  small  and  almost 
trivial  matters,  but  they  illustrate  the  power 
of  courtesy  as  a  factor  in  life. 

'True  politeness  is  but  another  name  for 
kindness;  it  is  the  natural  influence  of  the 
kind  heart '  (L.  W.  Barker).  It  is  the  desire 
to  put  people  at  their  ease,  the  determination 
not  unnecessarily  to  wound  their  feelings,  the 
taking  trouble  to  convince  them  of  your  good- 
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will,  and  not  leaving  them  merely  to  imagine 
it.  It  is  something  of  the  spirit  of  another 
King  of  France,  the  gallant  Henry  iv.,  who 
was  one  day  standing  with  his  courtiers  at  the 
entrance  of  a  village.  A  poor  man,  passing 
by,  bowed  down  to  the  very  ground.  The 
King  returned  his  salute  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  The  attendants  were  surprised  at 
what  he  did,  but  Henry  replied  :  '  Would  you 
have  your  King  exceeded  in  politeness  by  one 
of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  ? ' 

But  politeness  is  not  confined  to  externals, 
much  less  to  any  particular  dress  or  attitude 
of  the  body.  Fielding,  who  was  one  of  the 
closest  observers  of  human  nature,  in  writing 
of  it,  described  it  as  the  art  of  pleasing,  or 
contributing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  those  with  whom  you  con- 
verse. There  is  a  happy  illustration  of  this  in 
the  life  of  yet  another  French  King,  Louis  xiv. 
There  was  a  brilliant  party  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  The  King  began  telling  a  good 
story,  but  it  ended  very  tamely.  Soon  after- 
wards one  of  the  guests  left  the  room.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  King  said,  'I  am 
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sure  you  must  all  have  noticed  how  very  unin- 
teresting my  anecdote  was.  The  fact  was,  I 
did  not  recollect,  till  I  began,  that  the  turn 
of  the  narrative  reflected  very  severely  on  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  our  friend  the  Prince 
who  has  just  left  the  room.  And  on  this,  as 
on  every  occasion,  I  think  it  far  better  to 
spoil  a  good  story  than  to  distress  a  worthy 
man.'  One  true  source  of  courtesy  is  just 
this  spirit  of  consideration ;  that  vigilant 
moral  sense  which  never  loses  sight  of  the 
rights,  the  claims,  the  sensibilities  of  others. 
It  is  the  one  quality  over  all  others  necessary 
to  make  a  gentleman. 

Now,  some  persons,  perhaps,  in  hearing 
some  of  these  different  aspects  of  courtesy, 
fancy  that  it  must  be  something  very  artificial, 
and  quite  ridiculous  from  a  kind  of  forced 
suavity  and  formality.  Well,  of  course,  every 
virtue  may  be  carried  to  excess ;  but  it  is  in 
reality  just  the  reverse.  It  is  perfect  ease  and 
freedom ;  it  is  treating  others  just  as  you 
would  like  to  be  treated  yourself.  It  is  very 
often  the  overthrow  of  mere  conventionality, 
which  is  frequently  cold  and  disdainful.  There 
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is  a  story  told  of  Pope  Clement  xiv.,  Gan- 
ganelli,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  on  the 
Papal  chair.  The  ambassadors  at  his  court 
attended  to  congratulate  him,  and  each  bowed 
low  as  he  was  introduced.  The  Pope  did 
the  same.  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
anxiously  told  him  that  he  should  not  have 
returned  the  salute.  *  Oh,'  said  the  Pontiff, 
'I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  not  been  Pope 
long  enough  to  forget  good  manners."* 

Courtesy  is  not  obtrusive.  It  does  not 
make  you  feel  uncomfortable  at  being  loaded 
with  a  weight  of  unwelcome  civility.  '  It  is 
modest,'  says  Bishop  Hurd,  unpretending, 
generous ;  it  shows  itself  as  little  as  may  be, 
and  when  it  does  a  favour  would  willingly 
conceal  it. 

True  courtesy,  again,  is  not  that  spurious 
and  venomous  form  of  address  which  is  often 
justly  satirised,  the  feline  amenities  of  heartless 
fashionable  women,  the  malignant  art  of  those 

'  Who  wrap  destruction  up  in  gentle  words. 
And  bows  and  smiles  more  fatal  than  their  swords. 
Who  stifle  nature  and  subsist  on  art  ; 
Who  coin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart ; 
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All  real  kindness  for  the  show  discard, 

As  marble  polished,  and  as  marble  hard  ; 

Who  do  for  gold  what  Christians  do  through  grace, 

^'^  With  open  arms  their  enemies  embrace  ;  " 

Who  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine, 

"  The  thinnest  food  on  which  a  wretch  can  dine  ; " 

Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclined. 

And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind.' 

Once  more,  my  illustrations  on  this  subject 
have  been  chiefly  from  those  in  high  places ; 
but  this  grace  is  not  confined  to  one  class 
rather  than  to  another.  '  The  inbred  polite- 
ness which  springs  from  right-heartedness  and 
kindly  feelings  is  of  no  exclusive  rank  or 
station.  The  mechanic  who  works  at  the 
bench  may  possess  it,  as  well  as  the  prince  or 
the  peer ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  manual  labour  that  it  should,  in  any 
respect,  be  either  rough  or  coarse '  (Smiles). 

So  much  for  our  cultivation  of  this  duty 
personally,  as  individuals.  I  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  on  two  aspects  of  our  public 
capacity  in  which  I  think  we  are  deficient  in 
this  matter. 

The  first  is  in  religious  controversy.  Con- 
troversy is  necessary  to  the  establishment 
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of  truth.  When  unaccustomed  opinions  are 
brought  before  a  people,  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  advocate  can  expect  them  to  be  re- 
ceived without  discussion.  It  would  be  idle 
to  ignore  that  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy in  matters  of  faith  and  practice  in 
England  for  many  years  past.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  that  there  will  not  be  more 
in  the  future.  It  is  not  an  evil  in  itself. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  Christian,  it  must  be  courte- 
ous. The  writer,  be  he  private  individual  or 
journalist,  who  ventures  to  take  up  the  two- 
edged  weapon  of  controversy,  must  credit  his 
opponents  with  conscientious  and  honourable 
motives.  Bitter  as  it  may  be  for  one  side  or 
the  other  to  find  that  they  cannot  have  their 
own  way,  they  must,  if  they  wish  to  be 
Christians,  refrain  from  all  scorn,  contumely, 
abuse,  depreciation,  and  the  easiest  and  worst 
weapon  of  all,  slander.  Hatred  and  suspicion 
must  be  laid  aside.  We  who  stand  in  the 
midst,  and  do  not  take  sides  with  one  party 
or  the  other,  implore  both  not  to  forget  the 
example  of  Christ,  '  who^  when  He  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again^  and  the  terrible  warning  of 
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St.  Paul :  '  RevUers  do  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.""  There  must  be  no  bandying  of 
bitter  words.  Wherever  vituperation  begins, 
Christ  departs.  'If  ye  have  bitter  envying 
and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth.  This  cleverness  de- 
scendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish.  For  where  envying  and 
strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil 
work.** 

And  the  other  defect  is  in  our  international 
relations.  Benjamin  Franklin  has  warned  us 
about  this  :  '  Perhaps,"  he  wrote,  '  if  we  could 
examine  the  manners  of  different  nations  with 
impartiality,  we  should  find  no  people  so  rude 
as  to  be  without  any  rules  of  politeness ;  nor 
so  polite  as  not  to  have  some  remains  of  rude- 
ness.' I  cannot  but  think  that  as  a  nation  in 
our  conduct  towards  other  nations,  we  have 
still  much  of  courtesy  to  learn.  In  our  recent 
controversy  with  France  some  of  us  have 
allowed  ourselves  too  great  licence  in  our 
comments  in  the  press.  The  press  reflects  as 
a  rule  what  it  hears  during  the  day.  There 
are  honourable  exceptions  of  those  who  have 
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kept  their  heads,  and  written  with  calmness 
and  courtesy,  while  they  have  not  been  lacking 
in  firmness.  But  firmness  is  not  helped  by 
severity.  What  a  contrast  between  much  of 
the  sentences  that  have  been  written  and  many 
of  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn,  and  the 
courteous  dignity  of  the  Sirdar  himself  to  the 
gallant  French  explorer,  or  the  noble  language 
of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  their  unparalleled  difficulties  !  What- 
ever our  differences  may  be,  we  should  always 
remember  that  the  French  are  our  nearest 
neighbours;  that  they  have  been  our  allies; 
that  they  gave  our  Celtic  ancestors  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Every 
year  their  southern  coasts  give  friendly  shelter 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  desire 
to  escape  the  gloom  and  risks  of  the  English 
winter;  every  year  they  give  enthusiastic 
welcome  to  our  Queen.  They,  no  less  than 
ourselves,  have  been  pioneers  of  civilisation ; 
we  owe  them  much  in  architecture,  literature, 
music,  and  painting.  Their  pulpit  eloquence 
is  the  highest  we  can  imitate,  and  was  the 
model  of  Liddon  himself.  Their  literary  style 
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is  incomparable.  In  taste  we  bow  to  them  ; 
in  drama,  as  in  dress,  and  in  other  domestic 
arts,  they  stand  supreme.  They  have  suffered 
many  misfortunes,  and  are  a  quick  and  sensi- 
tive race.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been 
any  personal  hostility  to  them  in  the  late  ex- 
pressions of  criticism.  We  do  not  understand 
all  their  emotions,  nor  can  we  enter  into  some 
of  the  agitations  which  they  experience.  But 
I  wish  that  we  could  imitate  the  example  of 
the  victorious  Sirdar  and  the  diplomatic  Prime 
Minister,  and  do  what  we  can  to  convert  our 
brilliant  neighbours  into  friends  instead  of 
enemies. 

I  ask  all  to  consider  in  conclusion  whether 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
supreme  utterance  for  this  as  for  every  other 
age.  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  per- 
secute you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
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the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  Do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute 
your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 
others?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so?  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  What  word  more 
sublimely  true,  more  divinely  wise,  has  ever 
been  pronounced  ?  I  urge  you  therefore  to 
see  to  it  that  your  Christianity  is  a  reality. 
Test  its  genuineness  by  comparing  your  own 
feelings  and  conduct  with  the  example  of  our 
Lord  and  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Train 
your  soul  to  daily  intercourse  with  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  revelation  to  man  of  the 
Eternal  Himself.  '  He  that  hath  My  com- 
mandments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  Me :  and  he  that  loveth  Me  shall  be 
loved  of  My  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  Myself  to  him.  ...  If  any  man 
love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words;  and  My 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.'  Try 
earnestly  for  that  highest  and  best  happiness  : 
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make  a  serious  life-long  effort  to  know  more 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  the  Word  of  God,  you  all,  with  unveiled 
face  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  may  be 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ! 
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CHAPTER  XII 

AMUSEMENT 

Some  of  us  desire  to  know  how  far  they  may 
indulge  themselves  with  amusement ;  and  when 
they  look  at  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  in 
all  things  our  Example,  they  see  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  who  says 
to  them  :  '  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation/  They  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  all  sides  an  eager  propaganda  of  theories 
of  amusement.  Amusement  is  exalted  in  our 
day  quite  to  the  level  of  a  positive  duty. 
They  follow  the  lead  of  the  prevailing  tone 
of  sentiment  without  much  thought ;  they  do 
not  analyse  the  motives  or  principles  of  the 
vast  majority  of  persons,  who  seem  so  like 
themselves,  however  indifferent  they  may  be 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  thus  these 
half-hearted  and  uninstructed  Christians  be- 
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come  puzzled,  and  the  light  of  life  fades  away 
from  their  souls. 

The  love  of  pleasure,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  wisdom  and  the  strongest 
allurement  to  folly,  has  of  course  shown  itself 
in  a  thousand  ways,  in  every  phase  of  society, 
and  at  all  periods  of  history.  At  that  we 
are  not  surprised.  But  it  is  really  astounding 
amongst  people  who  are  professedly  Christian, 
and  who  would  be  deeply  hurt  if  they  were 
told  that  they  did  not  understand  the  true 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  find  what  an  eagerness 
exists  for  all  kinds  of  excitement.  '  Have  you 
had  a  good  time .? '  that  is  the  prevailing  cant 
of  the  day.  The  questioner  means  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  time  in  view,  there  has  been 
an  unceasing  round  of  gaiety.  The  ordinary 
conversation  of  fashionable  life  is  not  about 
moral  and  religious  progress,  or  things  that 
are  of  lasting  interest,  but  about  the  mere 
frivolities  of  the  hour.  '  Have  you  been  doing 
any  plays  ? '  '  Have  you  seen  the  new  exhibi- 
tion V  '  Have  you  read  the  last  novel?'  'Are 
you  going  to  this  party,  or  that  assembly  ? ' 
'  Have  you  heard  the  last  scandal  ? '  Out  of 
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the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak eth. 
These  are  the  topics  which  indicate  the  whole 
train  of  thought. 

A  young  man,  when  he  comes  to  London 
straight  from  the  discipline  of  his  school  and 
college,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  whole 
tribes  of  eager  caterers  for  his  enjoyment. 
Scores  of  theatres,  an  endless  choice  of  music 
halls,  clubs  to  suit  every  variety  of  fancy, 
armies  of  tradesmen  whose  main  occupation 
it  is  to  consult  every  conceivable  variety  of 
whim,  all  the  resources  of  civilisation  devoted 
to  the  development  of  every  imaginable  re- 
finement of  luxury,  innumerable  hosts  of  rich, 
gay,  pleasure -loving  men  and  women  who 
welcome  with  good-humoured  delight  every 
new  votary  of  selfishness  who  can  contribute 
something  to  the  general  impulse  for  self- 
indulgence, — these  are  the  forces  to  which  he 
finds  himself  subjected. 

It  is  not  very  different  with  the  young 
women  of  to-day.  A  great  bishop  who  lately 
died,  and  whose  trenchant  good  sense  com- 
pelled every  hearer  to  listen  to  him  with 
attention,  had  on  one  occasion  been  preach- 
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ing  on  the  subject  of  activity  in  the  service 
of  God ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  received  a 
pitiful  letter  from  a  young  woman  of  fashion 
who  had  been  present.  What  could  she 
do  ?  She  gave  him  details  of  her  daily  life  : 
the  late  hour  of  rising,  the  time  spent  in 
changes  of  costume  and  the  study  of  dress, 
the  innumerable  notes  which  must  be  written, 
inviting,  accepting,  or  excusing,  the  morning 
calls,  the  daily  drives,  the  shopping,  the  cease- 
less stream  of  visitors,  the  unending  round  of 
dinners,  receptions  and  balls,  the  prolonged 
hours,  the  heated  rooms,  the  unnatural  vigils, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  late  return  home.  What 
could  she  do  ?  was  she  to  defy  her  mother 
and  give  it  all  up  ?  The  bishop,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  only  counsel  moderation 
and  obedience.  But  the  correspondence 
showed  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  god- 
lessness  of  fashion. 

And  the  working  classes  follow  as  far  as 
they  can  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  enjoy- 
ing the  resources  provided  for  them  by  the 
prudence  of  their  fathers.  They  have  not  the 
same  opportunities  for  luxury ;  but  they  are 
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at  no  loss  for  excitement.  Everywhere  the 
gin-palaces  flare  for  them  with  unwholesome 
brilliance;  every  contrivance  of  architecture 
and  art  is  enlisted  to  enhance  their  attractive- 
ness ;  every  street  resounds  with  the  cries  of 
hawkers  of  newspapers,  daily  rousing  to  fever 
heat  their  love  of  gambling  about  horses  which 
they  have  never  seen,  and  sports  of  which  they 
know  nothing.  All  through  the  year,  in  every 
class,  the  race  for  pleasure  pursues  its  head- 
long course.  There  is  no  cessation.  A  de- 
pression in  national  prosperity  sometimes 
checks  it;  but  with  every  increase  of  trade 
and  commerce  it  gathers  redoubled  energy. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life,  as  revealed  to 
us  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  some- 
thing entirely  distinct  from  all  this.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  experience  of 
Solomon  as  described  by  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  It  sounds  like  a  de- 
tailed condemnation  of  much  of  the  folly  of 
modern  life.  None  ever  had  a  greater  chance 
of  deriving  happiness  from  pleasure  than  the 
wisest  and  richest  of  men. 
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'  I  said  in  mine  heart,  Go  to  now,  I  will  prove 
thee  with  mirth,  therefore  enjoy  pleasure :  and, 
behold,  this  also  is  vanity.  I  said  of  laughter. 
It  is  mad :  and  of  mirth,  What  doeth  it  ?  I 
sought  in  mine  heart  to  give  myself  unto 
wine,  yet  acquainting  mine  heart  with  wisdom  ; 
and  to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  might  see  what 
was  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men,  which  they 
should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  days  of 
their  life.  I  made  me  great  works;  I  builded 
me  houses ;  I  planted  me  vineyards :  I  made 
me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees 
in  them  of  all  kind  of  fruits  :  I  made  me  pools 
of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  trees :  I  got  me  servants  and 
maidens,  and  had  servants  born  in  my  house ; 
also  I  had  great  possessions  of  great  and  small 
cattle  above  all  that  were  in  Jerusalem  before 
me :  I  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces; I  gat  me  men  singers  and  women 
singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men, 
as  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts. 
So  I  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all 
that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem :  also  my 
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wisdom  remained  with  me.  And  whatsoever 
mine  eyes  desired  I  kept  not  from  them,  I 
withheld  not  ray  heart  from  any  joy;  for  my 
heart  rejoiced  in  all  my  labour.  .  .  .  Then  I 
looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had 
laboured  to  do :  and,  behold,  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  profit 
under  the  sun.' 

It  was  a  life  of  perpetual  amusement,  and 
that  of  the  most  reasonable  sort;  hardly  a 
feature  of  modern  self-pleasing  is  omitted ;  it 
was  carried  out  on  a  boundless  scale ;  and  yet 
it  was  necessarily  all  a  failure. 

It  was  not  the  seekers  of  pleasure  in  the 
days  of  Job  who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth  or 
the  witnesses  for  God. 

'The  ungodly  send  forth  their  little  ones 
like  a  flock,  and  their  children  dance.  They 
take  the  timbrel,  and  the  harp,  and  rejoice  at 
the  sound  of  the  organ.  They  spend  their 
days  in  mirth  ;  and  in  a  moment  go  down 
to  the  grave.  Therefore  they  say  unto  God, 
Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  know- 
ledge of  Thy  ways.     What  is  the  Almighty 
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that  we  should  serve  Him  ?  and  what  profit 
should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  Him  ? ' 

There  is  a  very  modern  ring  about  these 
trenchant  observations  of  Job. 

It  was  not  the  seekers  after  pleasure  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah  who  were  the  hope  of  the  nation 
or  the  supports  of  righteousness  :  '  The  harp, 
and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine 
are  in  their  feasts ;  but  they  regard  not  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  opera- 
tions of  His  hands.'  In  all  the  cares  and 
riches  and  pleasure  of  this  life  there  is  some- 
thing absolutely  deadening  to  the  spiritual 
life. 

It  was  not  the  seekers  after  pleasure  that 
inspired  the  prophet  Amos  with  any  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  when  the 
black  clouds  of  the  coming  national  dissolution 
were  impending  over  their  reckless  lives  of  self- 
indulgence  : — 

'  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and 
trust  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria  !  ...  Ye 
that  put  far  away  the  evil  day,  .  .  .  that  lie 
upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves 
upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of 
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the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  stall ;  that  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol, 
and  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of  music  : 
that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  the  chief  ointments  :  but  they  are 
not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph. "* 

Self-indulgence  cannot  but  produce  hardness 
of  heart  and  indifference  to  suffering.  The 
mor£  refined  it  is,  the  more  satisfying  and 
absorbing  it  becomes,  and  the  less  room  it 
leaves  for  the  love  of  God  and  man. 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  you  will 
find  that  the  life  in  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
life  that  is  serious,  thoughtful,  self-restrained. 
Isaiah  cries  out  against  those  '  that  are  given 
to  pleasures,  that  dwell  carelessly,  that  say  in 
their  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me." 
Ecclesiastes  pronounces  from  the  depth  of  an 
unparalleled  experience, '  Sorrow  is  better  than 
laughter ;  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance 
the  heart  is  made  truer."  '  The  heart  of  fools,' 
says  Ecclesiastes  in  another  place,  'is  in  the 
house  of  mirth.' 

The  same  serious  and  sober  view  of  life  is 
held  up  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  Our 
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Lord  had  no  time  for  amusements,  of  which 
there  were  plenty  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
highly-civilised  Greek  and  Roman  towns  of 
Galilee.  '  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
on  the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal."* 
'  That  which  fell  among  thorns  are  they  which, 
when  they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked 
with  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life, 
and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection."  The  woes 
and  the  needs  of  mankind  are  enough  to  occupy 
the  whole  attention  of  every  intelligent  human 
being.  His  apostles  had  far  too  great  a  re- 
sponsibility laid  upon  them  in  witnessing  to 
the  stupendous  fact  of  His  resurrection,  and 
in  preaching  the  glorious  tidings  of  salvation 
and  eternal  life  to  the  multitudes  of  the  care- 
less, the  sinners,  and  the  pagans  who  surrounded 
them,  to  attend  combats,  or  games,  or  social 
displays. 

St.  Paul  places  all  that  in  the  far  back- 
ground of  what  is  entirely  past  and  gone : 
'  We  once,'  he  says  to  Titus,  '  were  foolish  .  .  . 
serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures."  '  She  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth,"  he 
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says  with  penetrating  boldness  to  his  disciple 
Timothy.  And  to  the  same  friend  he  describes 
false  Christians  as  '  lovers  of  pleasure,  more 
than  lovers  of  God  ;  having  a  form  of  godli- 
ness, but  denying  the  power  thereof;  from 
such  turn  away.'  St.  James  speaks  with  no 
less  pointed  a  directness :  '  Ye  have  lived  in 
pleasure  on  the  earth,'  he  exclaims  in  words 
which  would  describe  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  contemporaries,  '  and  been  wanton :  ye 
have  fattened  your  hearts  as  at  a  festival  of 
sacrifice."*  And  St.  Peter  writes  of  the  self- 
indulgent,  how  '  they  shall  receive  the  reward 
of  unrighteousness  as  they  that  count  it  their 
pleasure  to  luxuriate  for  the  passing  day.' 
The  apostle  of  amusement  can  find  no  possible 
grain  of  encouragement  from  the  apostles  of 
Christ. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  ourselves 
about  earthly  pleasure  .?  Are  we  to  forswear  it 
altogether,  or  are  we  to  treat  it  as  a  dangerous 
acquaintance  who  must  be  kept  at  a  distance 
and  only  occasionally  met  ? 

Well,  as  there  is  an  infinity  of  degrees  in 
the  rewards  of  heaven,  and  an  incalculable 
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variety  in  the  happiness  of  the  hereafter,  so 
there  is  a  great  number  of  different  types 
of  Christian  character  on  earth.  Some  are 
content  to  be  saved  by  touching  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment.  For  them  the  prize  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  be  small  indeed.  Some 
aspire  to  one  ideal  of  excellence,  some  to 
another.  Some,  like  the  apostles  themselves, 
are  filled  with  a  consuming  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  and  the  spread  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  are  borne  along  by  the  delight 
of  active  benevolence  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  our  modern  heroes  of  faith  and  love. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  one  rule  for  all. 
But  in  general  we  may  say  that  for  most  men 
some  kind  of  relaxation  seems  to  be  necessary. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  saying  of  Herodotus,  that  if  a  man  were 
to  devote  himself  unceasingly  to  a  dull  round 
of  study  or  business,  without  breaking  the 
monotony  by  cheerful  recreation,  he  would 
fall  imperceptibly  into  idiocy,  or  be  struck  by 
paralysis. 

'  The  mind  ought  sometimes  to  be  amused,"" 
said  Phaedrus,  a  pagan  contemporary  of  our 
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Lord,  *  that  it  may  the  better  return  to 
thought." 

'  That  amusement  is  necessary  to  man,"*  says 
another,  '  the  most  superficial  observation  of 
his  conduct  and  pursuits  may  convince  us. 
The  Creator  never  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  His  intelligent  creatures  one  common 
universal  appetite  without  some  corresponding 
necessity ;  and  that  He  has  given  them  all 
instinctive  appetite  for  amusement  as  strongly 
as  any  other  which  we  labour  to  gratify,  may 
be  clearly  perceived  in  the  efforts  of  infancy, 
in  the  exertions  of  youth,  in  the  pursuits  of 
manhood,  in  the  feeble  endeavour  of  old  age, 
and  in  the  pastimes  which  even  the  unin- 
structed  savage  nations  have  invented  for  their 
relaxation  and  delight.' 

And  if  we  ask  what  relaxations  are  harmless, 
we  find  good  reason  in  the  saying  of  another, 
'  that  innocent  amusements  are  those  which 
excite  moderately,  and  such  as  produce  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  not  boisterous  mirth  ; 
such  as  refresh  instead  of  exhausting  the 
system ;  such  as  recur  from  time  to  time 
rather  than  continue  long;  such  as  send  us 
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back  to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body 
and  spirit ;  such  as  we  can  partake  of  in  the 
society  of  respectable  friends ;  such  as  consist 
with  and  are  favourable  to  a  grateful  piety ; 
such  as  are  chartered  by  self-respect,  and  are 
accompanied  with  the  consciousness  that  life 
has  a  higher  end  than  to  be  amused.' 

'  It  were  unj  ust  and  ungrateful,'  said  a  wise 
Scottish  theologian,  'to  conceive  that  the 
amusements  of  life  are  altogether  forbidden  by 
its  beneficent  Author.  They  are  the  wells  of 
the  desert,  the  kind  resting-places  in  which 
toil  may  relax,  in  which  the  weary  spirit  may 
recover  its  tone,  and  where  the  desponding 
mind  may  resume  its  strength  and  its  hopes.' 
'  It  is  exceedingly  deleterious  to  withdraw  the 
sanction  of  religion  from  amusement ;  if  we  feel 
that  it  is  all  injurious,  we  should  strip  the  earth 
of  all  its  flowers,  and  blot  out  its  pleasant  sun- 
shine.' 'If  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  innocent 
amusement  had  the  direction  of  this  world, 
they  would  take  away  spring  and  youth ;  the 
former  from  the  year,  the  latter  from  life.' 

'  Mere  innocent  amusement,'  wrote  the  saga- 
cious Archbishop  Whately,  '  is  in  itself  a  good, 
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where  it  interferes  with  no  greater,  especially 
as  it  may  occupy  the  place  of  some  other  that 
may  not  be  innocent.' 

'  Encourage  such  amusements,"*  said  the  tem- 
perate and  Christian  essayist  Addison,  '  as  may 
disembitter  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them 
mutually  rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satis- 
factions.' 

And  there  is  truth  in  the  apothegm  of 
another,  that  'those  amusements  should  be 
selected  which,  while  they  interest  the  mind, 
afford  exercise  to  the  body.' 

But  while  we  make  these  concessions  to 
human  weakness  we  must  never  forget  that, 
as  Christians,  we  have  engrossing  duties  which 
would  require  every  moment  of  our  time,  and 
every  penny  of  our  resources,  if  we  were 
stronger  and  more  loyal.  'The  pleasures  of 
this  life  choke  the  Word,  and  ye  become  un- 
fruitful.' That  was  the  deliberate  view  of 
our  Lord,  of  amusement  pursued  for  any  other 
cause  than  as  a  very  occasional  and  wholly 
necessary  relaxation. 

To    this   truth    Cicero    is    an    unconscious 
witness:  'There  is  a  certain  limit  to  be  ob- 
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served  even  in  our  amusements,  that  we  do 
not  abandon  ourselves  too  much  to  a  life  of 
pleasure,  and,  carried  away  by  such  a  life, 
sink  into  immorality.  Sport  and  merriment 
are  at  times  allowable ;  but  we  must  enjoy 
them  as  we  do  sleep  and  other  kinds  of  repose, 
when  we  have  performed  our  weighty  and 
important  affairs." 

'  Amusements  allure  and  deceive  us,'  said 
Pascal.  '  Amusements,  though  they  be  of  an 
innocent  kind,  require  steady  government  to 
keep  them  within  their  due  and  limited  pro- 
vince." '  The  habit  of  dissipating  every  serious 
thought  by  a  succession  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tions is  as  fatal  to  happiness  as  to  virtue ;  for 
when  amusement  is  universally  substituted  for 
objects  of  mental  and  moral  interest,  we  lose 
all  that  elevates  our  enjoyment  above  the 
scale  of  childish  pleasure." 

'  Even  the  amusements  of  a  man  of  fortune," 
it  has  been  wisely  said,  '  should  be  founded  in 
utility." 

'  Amusements  are  the  most  properly  applied 
to  ease  and  relieve  those  who  are  oppressed 
by  being  too  much  employed.  Those  that 
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are  idle  have  no  need  of  them  ;  and  yet  they 
of  all  others  give  themselves  up  to  their 
seductions.  To  unbend  our  thoughts  when 
they  are  too  much  stretched  by  our  cares,  is 
not  more  natural  than  it  is  necessary ;  but  to 
turn  our  whole  life  into  a  holiday,  is  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  destroys  pleasure  instead  of 
promoting  it.' 

But  the  best  kind  of  Christians  are  those 
who  desire  above  all  things  to  work  while  it  is 
day,  because  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work.  They  see  themselves  surrounded 
by  vast  areas  of  ungodliness  and  wrong.  They 
know  that  the  servants  of  God  placed  here 
and  there  as  outposts  are  enfeebled  for  want  of 
support  both  in  money,  help,  and  friendship. 
They  know  that  every  penny  they  can  spare, 
every  moment  they  can  sacrifice,  is  needed  a 
hundred  times  over  for  the  work  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  While  they  make  excuses  for 
others,  there  will  be  no  great  temptation  to 
themselves  to  waste  their  energies  in  perpetual 
relaxation. 

The  question  was  debated  at  a  congress  of 
the  Church  a  few  years  ago.  Much  was  said  ; 
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but  the  truth  was  spoken  by  a  layman,  who 
came  from  London,  with  its  startling  woes 
and  appalling  ungodliness.  'The  impression 
left  by  some  of  the  addresses  this  evening,^ 
he  said,  '  is  that  we  live  to  be  amused. 
Amusement  as  an  object  in  life  must  tend  to 
hinder  our  growth  in  grace ;  the  mildest  ob- 
jection being  that  it  is  apt  to  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time,  and  thus  to  injure  our 
usefulness.  It  is  as  if  we  went  as  near  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  as  may  be,  without  falling 
over ;  where  our  wisdom  should  be  to  keep  as 
far  off  as  possible,  remembering  that  our 
example  may  lead  others  into  that  which  to 
them  is  temptation,  even  though  it  might  not 
be  such  to  ourselves.  I  have  now  in  my  mind 
the  action  of  a  young  man,  an  actor,  and 
belonging  to  a  family  of  actors,  who,  having 
been  religiously  brought  up,  was  led  to  offer 
himself  for  confirmation.  The  instruction  pre- 
paratory to  his  confirmation  was  the  means 
of  leading  him  to  give  his  heart  to  Christ. 
And  the  practical  consequence  was  that  he 
abandoned  his  brilliant  prospects  on  the  stage, 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  dull  routine  of  busi- 
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ness,  in  order  that  in  his  leisure  he  might 
seek  the  good  of  others.  He  has  not  taken 
the  position  of  condemning  either  the  stage 
or  actors.  His  position  is  that  he  has  higher 
interests  to  serve.  Time  is  too  short.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  mission  work  among  the  poor, 
and  amongst  other  classes  whom  he  seeks  to 
influence  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  are  not 
dull  and  miserable  because  we  do  not  frequent 
the  theatre  and  other  such  amusements.  The 
man  whose  Christian  life  is  vigorous  is  always 
happy  and  cheerful.  While  he  will  not  debar 
others  of  those  enjoyments  which  are  not  in 
themselves  sinful,  he  is  not  himself  to  be  con- 
demned because,  as  he  has  work  in  hand  of 
transcendently  greater  importance,  he  refuses 
to  encourage  them  by  his  own  example.' 
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THE    FUTURE 


You  remember  the  description  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  those  who  follow  the  Lamb  whitherso- 
ever He  goeth.     The  Lord^s  own  bodyguard  ! 
His  chosen  companions  and  mess-mates  on  all 
His  heavenly  errands  !     What  a  magnificent 
vision   this   is   which    St.    John    gives    us    of 
the  typical  chosen  ones  of  all  the  myriads  of 
the   redeemed!     It  is  not  difficult  to    bring 
before  our  minds  some  of  the  far-off  sights 
that  we  get  of  the  manifold  and  infinite  occu- 
pations of  our  Lord  in  His  glorified  humanity  ; 
the  reigning,  the  judging,  the  administering 
of  the  affairs  of  His  ever-growing  kingdom  on 
earth  ;  the  warring  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven  against  the  powers  of  evil ;  the  leading 
of  His  friends  in  days  of  peace  over  the  green 
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pastures  and  by  the  still  waters ;  or,  again, 
with  some  look  of  His  humanity  about  Him 
that  made  the  apostle  remember  Him  as  the 
Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  but  now  full  of 
noble  and  regal  power  like  some  splendid 
creature  that  had  seven  horns,  seven  emblems 
of  strength,  and  His  eyes  glowing  with  a 
divine  fire  that  made  them  seem  as  if  He  had 
seven  eyes,  a  sevenfold  faculty  of  sight,  step- 
ping forward  amidst  the  reverent  worship  of 
heaven  to  take  the  awful  book  of  knowledge 
and  revelation  from  the  sublime  and  mys- 
terious Presence  that  sat  on  the  throne.  All 
His  sufferings  are  long  over ;  the  completed 
sacrifice  of  His  death  and  passion  He  pre- 
sented to  His  Father  as  He  passed  into 
heaven,  the  true  and  eternal  Holiest  of 
Holies,  on  His  Ascension  Day,  amidst  the 
tumultuous  acclaim  of  the  countless  hosts  of 
angels.  He  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high.  But  heaven  is  not 
motionless ;  and  as  the  earthly  years  and  cen- 
turies still  roll  on  below.  He  has  mighty  deeds 
to  do,  until  at  last  His  enemies  have  been 
made  His  footstool,  and  He  shall  have  sub- 
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dued  all  things  to  His  Father.  Various  indeed 
are  the  visions  which  St.  John  gives  us  of  His 
missions  of  heavenly  power  and  conquest. 

Here,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  He  is 
standing  on  the  citadel  of  heaven,  of  which 
Mount  Sion  is  adopted  as  the  earthly  type, 
and  with  Him  His  bodyguard  of  an  hundred 
and  forty  and  four  thousand.  The  number  is 
ideal,  and  is  taken  to  express  the  full  roll-call 
of  the  truest  men  of  God.  The  same  number 
is  used  to  describe  the  wide  completeness  of 
those  redeemed  from  the  Hebrew  race.  They 
have  His  Father's  Name  written  in  their  fore- 
heads ;  that  is,  their  redemption  and  glorifi- 
cation have  placed  there  the  unmistakable 
look  of  divine  approbation — nobility,  courage, 
singleness  of  heart,  immortal  happiness,  and 
unfading  splendour  of  soul.  Thunders  of 
ethereal  melody  fell  through  the  empyrean 
from  that  divine  bodyguard,  compared 
with  which  all  the  most  magnificent  strains 
of  martial  music  that  the  armies  of  the 
world  have  ever  heard  is  tame  and  poor. 
And  as  the  vigorous  voices  of  such  an 
earthly  company  of  melodists  sometimes  unite 
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with  the  chords  of  trumpet,  and  flute,  and 
clarion,  and  hautboy,  and  rouse  the  hearers  to 
yet  a  higher  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  so  the  songs 
of  the  Lord's  bodyguard  on  the  citadel  of 
heaven  rose  with  the  music  of  their  celestial 
instruments,  in  thrilling  harmonies  which 
floated  echoing  through  the  listening  vaults 
of  the  blue  dome  of  infinity.  But  no  man 
could  learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand  which  were  redeemed 
from  the  earth.  And  they  had  two  special 
characteristics  :  Purity  and  Obedience. 
Purity,  not  simply  of  the  unmarried,  for 
they  represent  the  wide  society  of  the  heroes 
of  God.  No  such  defiling  as  is  here  spoken 
of  is  allowed  by  Scripture  to  belong  to  the 
sacred  marriage  tie.  They  are  rather  those 
whose  hearts  have  been  made  as  the  hearts  of 
little  children,  who  have  reached  that  purity 
of  soul  to  which  Christ  promised  the  nearest 
vision  of  God.  And  Obedience :  the  perfect 
discipline  and  harmony  of  the  will  to  the 
great  Captain  of  Salvation.  These  are  the 
highest  and  best  of  all  the  saints.  They 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth. 
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They  are  the  firstfruits  of  men  unto  God  and 
to  the  Lamb.  In  their  mouth  was  found  no 
guile ;  for  they  are  without  fault  before  the 
throne  of  God. 

St.  John  describes  them  to  us  with  his  few 
vivid  touches  as  it  were  on  their  morning 
parade,  their  instruments  and  voices  hymning 
some  choral  paean  of  rapturous  praise  and 
happiness  before  the  Captain  leads  them  out 
to  the  task  in  hand.  With  what  new  songs 
and  laughter  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads  will  they  return  again  when  the  im- 
mediate work  is  done,  and  they  shall  obtain 
joy  and  gladness  in  the  heavenly  Supper,  for 
all  sorrow  and  sighing  and  weariness,  even 
after  an  errand  accomplished,  will  have  fled 
away  for  ever ! 

St.  John  gives  us  another  vision,  in  another 
chapter,  the  nineteenth,  of  the  Captain  and 
the  bodyguard  coming  forth  from  the  citadel, 
when  the  last  echo  of  the  mighty  minstrelsy 
has  died  away.  '  /  saw  heaven  opened^  and 
heJiold  a  white  horse;  and  He  that  sat  upon 
him  was  called  Faithful  and  True;  and  in 
righteousness  He  doth  judge  and  make  war. 
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His  eyes  were  as  a  Jlame  of  fire,  and  on  His 
head  zvere  many  crowns  ;  and  He  had  a  Name 
written,  that  no  man  knew,  hut  He  Himself. 
And  He  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood;  and  His  Name  is  called  The  Word 
of  God.''  That  is  the  description  of  our  Lord 
as  Captain.  And  here  is  the  bodyguard  : 
'  The  armies  which  were  in  heaven  followed 
Him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
zvhite  and  clean.  And  out  of  His  mouth  goeth 
a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  He  should  smite 
the  nations :  and  He  shall  rule  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  and  He  treadeth  the  winepress 
of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God.'' 
Oh  !  what  a  subject  for  a  painter,  to  think 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  and  best  of  men 
as  members  of  that  ethereal  brigade,  with 
their  features  transfigured,  but  still  to  be 
known,  and  the  glory  of  eternal  youth  and 
holiness  shining  from  them  as  they  march  in 
stately  gleaming  squadrons  on  their  snow-white 
chargers !  You  remember  the  bodyguard  of 
princes  which  attended  the  Queen  on  the  Day 
of  Jubilee  some  years  ago,  and  the  sublime  and 
chivalrous  figure  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  as 
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he  rode  slowly  along  in  his  pure  white  uni- 
form, the  sunlight  streaming  from  his  cuirass 
of  burnished  steel,  and  his  helmet  of  steel  and 
gold  ;  well,  the  one  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand  must  be  something  like  that,  only 
far  more  glorious  and  radiant.  I  think  we 
must  have  sent  some  to  it  from  England  ;  per- 
haps Alban  the  first  martyr,  and  King  Alfred, 
and  John  WyclifFe,  and  William  Tyndale, 
and  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and 
Hooper,  and  others  of  the  noble  army  of 
those  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Truth ; 
and  John  Hampden,  and  Lord  Falkland,  and 
John  Milton,  and  George  Herbert,  and  John 
Wesley,  and  William  Wilberforce,  and  John 
Keble,  and  Henry  Havelock,  and  Hedley 
Vicars,  and  some  of  our  Victoria  Cross  men ; 
and  Charles  Gordon,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
followed  by  the  grateful  tears  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rescued 
sufferers,  women,  and  children,  and  every  kind 
of  victim  to  myriad  human  miseries ;  and  here 
and  there  a  great  true-hearted  preacher,  who 
had  forgotten  his  own  interests  and  given  up 
all  for  proclaiming  the  truth  ;  and  here  and 
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there  a  devoted  pastor  and  self-denying  ruler 
of  the  Church.  And  there  would  be  true- 
hearted  and  keen-eyed  pioneers  of  scientific 
discovery,  such  as  Newton,  Faraday,  and 
Owen ;  and  wise  and  benignant  physicians, 
such  as  Harvey  and  Jenner.  And  there  would 
be  noble  and  true-hearted  women,  helping 
them,  and  taking  their  own  part  in  the  Lord's 
errands.  These  are  the  kind  of  faces  w^e 
might  expect  to  see  from  England  among 
that  band  of  heroes,  and  many  of  whom  we 
have  never  heard.  We  have  known  exquisite 
pictures  of  the  saints  gathered  on  the  flowery 
lawns  of  heaven,  with  glimpses  of  delicious 
landscapes  behind  them,  and  the  celestial 
palaces ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  attempt 
at  the  joyous  faces  of  the  Lord's  happy 
warriors.  It  is  amongst  them  that  I  should 
like  to  see  my  nearest  and  dearest. 

There  was  another  army  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
which  followed  the  four  angels  that  were 
let  loose,  and  which  numbered  two  hundred 
thousand  thousand  horsemen,  with  breast- 
plates of  fire,  jacinth,  and  brimstone.  But 
I  think  they  are  meant  for  angelic  beings,  not 
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the  saints  of  God  ;  not  ilie  hundred  and  forty 
and  Jour  thousand  of  the  Lord's  chosen  com- 
rades, who  follow  Hhn  iMther soever  He  goeth. 

I  have  lingered  for  some  time  about  this 
particular  vision  in  the  long  and  magnificent 
series  in  the  Revelation  on  this  blessed  Festival 
of  All  the  Saints,  because  I  want  you  not  to 
have  any  cramped,  narrow,  monkish  views  of 
the  existence  of  the  redeemed  after  death,  but 
to  enter  into  something  of  the  fulness  and 
richness  of  the  teaching  of  St.  John.  I  want 
you  to  notice  two  points  in  particular :  one, 
that  there  will  be  degrees  of  glory  among  the 
saints;  the  other,  that  there  will  be  variety 
of  occupatio7i. 

First,  as  to  degrees  of  glory.  You  will 
remember  how  our  Lord  admitted  that  there 
would  be,  so  to  speak,  seats  on  His  right  hand 
and  on  His  left,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  occupy  them ;  but  even  He  Himself  had 
not  the  disposal  of  this.  '  To  sit  on  My  right 
hand  and  on  My  left  is  not  Mine  to  give,  but  it 
shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared 
of  My  Father.''  Then  again  you  will  recollect 
how  of  the  two  faithful  men  in  the  parable, 
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one  was  granted  to  rule  over  ten  cities,  another 
over  five.  And  you  also  know  that  the  apostles 
themselves  were  to  have  something  of  a  recog- 
nised sway  over  others  :  '  Ye  which  followed 
Me,  in  the  Regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  And  every  one  that  hath  for- 
saken houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
My  'Name's  sake,  slmll  receive  an  hundredfold, 
and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life.''  For  all 
believers  alike  there  will  be  the  gift  of  im- 
mortality, granted  by  God  as  the  meed  of 
faith  in  the  Redemption  of  the  world  by 
His  Son  our  Lord;  for  each  there  will  be 
an  appropriate  reward,  a  proportional  degree 
of  blessedness,  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  their  faith  on  earth.  It  will  be  enough 
happiness,  in  truth,  for  any  sinful  soul  to  pass 
at  length  within  the  golden  gates ;  but  for 
some  there  will  be  the  greater  nearness  to  the 
Saviour,  the  higher  capacity  for  service,  the 
truer  ability  for  growth. 

It  is  so  with  the  angels.     They  are  distinct 
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altogether  from  the  saints ;  yet  as  the  same 
principles  run  through  the  whole  of  God's 
creation,  the  analogy  of  what  is  told  us  about 
them  is  available.  Like  the  saints,  their  host 
seems  quite  innumerable  :  '  /  heard  the  voice 
of  many  atigels  round  about  the  throne^  and 
the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand^  and  thousands  of  thousands^''  saying 
with  a  loud  voice  :  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb/ 
In  the  written  Word  they  are  always  mighty 
powers,  appearing  sometimes  for  the  sake  of 
men  in  something  like  human  form,  young 
men,  as  it  were,  but  sexless  and  passionless,  en- 
dowed with  immortal  youth,  energy,  and  glory. 
Like  the  saints,  they  have  no  sex.  As  to  the 
saints  our  Lord  said :  '  When  they  shall  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven.'  And  St.  Paul :  '  As  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female  :  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  So  it  is  with  the  hosts  of 
the  angels.  It  is  only  the  folly  of  painters 
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and  illustrators  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  God's  revelation  who  have  given  us 
female  angels  robed  in  white.  '  He  made  His 
angels  spirits.  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.'' 
But  amongst  these  glorious  beings  there  seems 
to  be  the  greatest  difference  of  degree.  Be- 
sides angels,  we  read  of  archangels,  seraphs, 
cherubs.  The  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
Revelation  seem  to  be  the  four-and -twenty 
princely  elders,  seated  round  about  the  throne 
on  four-and-twenty  seats,  clothed  in  white  or 
lustrous  raiment,  and  they  had  on  their  head 
crowns  of  gold.  These  were  the  very  nearest 
of  all  to  the  Divine  Mystery  and  Presence. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  all '  Principality,  and  Power, 
and  Might,  and  Dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named  not  only  in  this  world,  hut  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come.''  All  these  degrees 
reveal  to  us  the  ideal  of  God's  purpose  in  not 
permitting  any  order  of  His  creatures  to  stag- 
nate in  one  dead  level  of  monotony.  The 
difference  of  capacity,  ability,  dignity,  position, 
and  order  promotes  beauty  and  efficiency  of 
achievement,  richness  and  variety  of  result, 
and  wholesome  admiration  and  emulation. 
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So  it  is  in  the  natural  creation.  On  this 
very  subject,  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
we  are  reminded  how  'one  star  differ eth  from 
another  star  in  glory.''  The  astronomer  lends 
us  his  marvel-working  lens,  and,  lo,  there  is 
revealed  to  us  the  awful  sight  of  the  visible 
universe  at  work  in  inconceivable  wealth  and 
splendour  of  variety.  Suns  of  incalculable 
majesty,  planets  of  the  utmost  difference  of 
scale,  constellations,  galaxies,  fixed  stars.  The 
planet  Herschel  is  36,000  miles  in  diameter, 
Saturn  79,000,  Jupiter  89,000.  The  moon 
moves  only  54,000  miles  a  day,  Neptune  at 
the  terrific  speed  of  11,000  miles  an  hour, 
Mercury  at  the  still  more  dizzy  race  of  109,000. 
Yet  every  one,  though  with  differences  of  size, 
motion,  and  orbit  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagi- 
nation, is  in  perfect,  measured  harmony  and 
obedience  to  the  whole. 

So  it  is  with  leaves,  flowers,  animals.  There 
is  an  infinite  variety  of  form  and  structure,  yet 
all  are  according  to  a  divine  scheme.  No  leaf 
is  exactly  the  same  as  another  leaf,  no  flower, 
no  creature.  So  is  it  with  men ;  our  forms, 
our  gifts,  our  characters  are  infinitely  various. 
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No  man  is  born  the  exact  equal  of  another 
man  in  all  points.  All  differences  contribute 
to  the  more  wonderful  beauty  of  the  creation, 
and  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.  And  so  in 
the  future  world  our  Lord  has  shown  us  that 
there  will  be  the  same  magnificence  of  diversity 
amongst  the  saints;  the  chosen  heroes,  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth ;  the  ruler 
over  ten  cities;  the  ruler  over  five;  to  one 
the  reward  of  the  tree  of  life ;  to  another  the 
hidden  manna,  the  white  stone,  and  the  new 
name ;  to  another  the  rule  over  the  nations, 
and  the  morning  star;  to  another  the  white 
raiment,  and  the  public  acknowledgment  by 
the  Lord ;  to  another,  the  consecration  as  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  God,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  God,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the 
secret  name  of  the  Lord  Himself;  to  another 
actually  to  sit  with  the  Lord  Himself  on 
His  throne.  These  last  are  the  rewards  of 
the  saints  of  the  Seven  Churches;  the  diffi- 
culties and  circumstances  in  each  case  were 
different,  and  the  guerdon  was  to  be  pro- 
portional. 
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The  other  point  is :  There  will  he  variety  of 
occupatio7i.  St.  John's  visions  came  to  him 
at  Patmos  on  the  Lord's  Day,  one  dreamy 
Sunday  afternoon  when  he  was  sitting  on  the 
hills  in  his  exile,  and  looking  over  the  blue 
waters  to  where  the  great  world  lay  working 
and  suffering.  '  /  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
Day.''  So  it  was  natural  that  he  should  see 
one  of  the  gala  solemnities  of  the  celestial  city, 
a  vast  and  endless  throng  of  the  redeemed 
gathered  together  round  the  central  point  of 
heaven  to  celebrate  with  spontaneous  ecstasy 
their  triumphant  worship.  'After  this  I  beheld, 
and,  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
Salvation  unto  our  God  and  to  the  Lamb  /  .  .  . 
And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto 
me.  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in 
white  robes?  and  whence  came  they?  And  I 
said  u7ito  him.  Sir,  thou  Jcnowest.  And  he 
said  to  me.  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
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and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God, 
and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  Temple  ; 
and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell 
among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  mo7'e, 
neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  Jeed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains 
of  waters;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes.''  The  Temple  of  God  is  heaven 
itself,  the  eternal  empyrean  of  spiritual  space ; 
the  expression  '  serving  Him  day  and  night  in 
His  Temple^  means  the  absolute  security  of 
final  salvation  in  the  heavenly  palaces;  the 
conclusion  of  the  passage,  which  gives  that  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  picture  of  the  Lamb  leading 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  shows 
that  there  was  no  constraint  of  perpetual 
worship,  no  monotony  of  endless  psalmody. 
It  was  a  great  incident  of  the  praise  of  the 
saints,  no  doubt  often  repeated  with  diverse 
changes  and  adaptations,  at  which  St.  John 
for  once  was  permitted  to  gaze. 

There  is  another  picture,  more   after   the 
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likeness  of  a  civic  community,  and  with  some- 
thing of  a  consecrated  civic  splendour.  After 
the  description  of  the  golden  city,  the  Apostle 
tells  us  how  '  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and  the 
hings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and 
honour  into  it.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not 
he  shut  at  all  hy  day :  Jor  there  shall  he  no 
night  there.  And  they  shall  hring  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  nations  into  it."*  Twice,  you 
see,  St.  John  insists  on  all  that  is  best  and 
truest  in  national  characteristics,  when  con- 
secrated by  faith  and  purified  by  love,  being 
treasured  and  recognised  and  valued  in  the 
heavenly  regions.  What  is  best  amongst 
diiferent  peoples  in  their  architecture,  poetry, 
music,  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  like, 
will  clearly  not  be  forgotten  in  the  realms 
of  the  blest,  but  will  be  welcomed  among  the 
treasures  of  the  many  mansions  prepared  by 
the  Son  for  His  faithful  ones  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Father  from  whom  cometh  down  every 
good  and  perfect  gift. 

No  doubt  the  first  happiness  of  the  saints  is 
rest ;  the  assurance  that  the  weary  warfare  is 
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for  ever  over,  that  sin  can  no  longer  tempt, 
and  the  wicked  have  ceased  at  length  from 
troubling.  But  their  works  do  follow  them. 
And  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  very 
likeness  of  Christ  Himself,  endowed  with  un- 
fading youth,  '  sown  in  corruption^  hut  raised  in 
incorrnption  ;  sown  in  dishonour,  hut  raised  in 
glory ;  sown  in  weakness,  hut  raised  in  'power ; 
when  they  find  themselves  shining  forth  as  the 
sun  in  the  Mngdom  of  their  Father,''  then  they 
will  delight  that  their  rest  should  be  diversified 
with  service.  The  ruler  will  still  be  called  on 
to  exercise  in  some  higher  sphere  those  powers 
of  wise  government  in  which  by  God's  grace 
he  trained  and  disciplined  himself  on  earth. 
We  can  hardly  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the 
great  administrative  force  and  example  of 
absolute  indefatigable  self-devotion  which 
from  time  to  time  characterise  our  noblest 
rulers  in  Church  and  State,  would  be  useless 
in  the  plans  of  the  operations  of  Providence 
in  the  future  world.  The  reverent  seeker 
after  truth  will,  under  angelic  guidance,  have 
all  the  illimitable  domain  of  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  history  to  explore ;  perhaps  he 
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may  be  wafted  to  visit  in  succession  all  the 
most  extraordinary  manifestations  of  divine 
power  in  the  vastest  and  most  distant  orbs. 
Those  gentle  souls  whose  chief  happiness  on 
earth  lay  in  ministering  to  others,  will  have 
delightful  errands  of  mercy  assigned  them  to 
which  '  they  will  mount  up  as  eagles ;  they  shall 
run,  and  not  be  weary;  they  shall  wall',  and 
not  faint.''  They  who  found  their  chief  solace 
in  the  pure  charms  of  unselfish  friendship, 
will  have  all  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed  among 
whom  to  choose  their  comrades;  nay,  they  will 
have  the  comradeships  of  earth  for  their  enjoy- 
ment, purified  from  all  folly  and  imperfection. 
They  whose  glory  in  this  life  was  art  or  song, 
will  have  the  loveliness  of  the  eternal  hills  and 
the  living  waters  to  depict,  the  songs  of  the 
heavenly  city  to  learn,  where  no  voice  wearies, 
and  the  ear  is  perfect,  and  all  human  difficul- 
ties and  hindrances  to  excelling  have  vanished 
away. 

For  that  the  saints  will  recognise  each  other 

in    heaven,    that   they   are   recognising    each 

other  now  in  the  garden  of  Paradise  there  is 

no  doubt  at  all.     The  disciples  on  the  Mount 
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of  Transfiguration  at  once  knew  Moses  and 
Elias.  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
at  once  knew  the  glorified  human  form  of 
our  Lord  in  their  visions.  The  angels  have 
their  own  names  and  special  appearance.  The 
various  thousands  of  the  twelve  tribes  were 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  kings 
of  the  earth  were  recognised  bringing  their 
glories  into  the  city.  Nothing  that  has  been 
valuable  and  good  on  earth  will  be  thrown 
away  in  heaven.  Intelligent  individuality  is 
one  of  the  essential  laws  of  the  human,  and 
crowning  stage  of  God's  earthly  creation. 
Intelligent  individuality  is  a  principle  which 
revelation  gives  us  overwhelming  reason  for 
believing  to  last  permanently  on  into  the 
future.  Intelligent  individuality  without  re- 
cognition is  self-contradictory  and  even  incon- 
ceivable. Even  a  blind  person  knows  his 
friends.  Take  recognition  out  of  the  scheme 
of  the  future  world,  and  all  that  the  inspired 
writers  tell  us  of  it  ceases  to  have  meaning  or 
purpose. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  and  conditions 
amongst  which  we  are  permitted  to  imagine  to 
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ourselves  the  saints  of  God,  and  specially  our 
own  beloved.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  draw 
the  line  in  St.  John's  visions  between  what 
may  be  conceived  to  be  taking  place  before 
the  Last  Great  Day  of  Judgment  and  what 
afterwards.  And  we  know  that  the  two 
conditions  cannot  be  quite  the  same.  But 
we  are  decidedly  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  joys  of  Paradise,  the  place  of 
the  blessed  departed,  are  only  less  com- 
plete than  the  bliss  of  heaven.  And  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  visions  are  professedly  and 
distinctly  previous  to  the  final  consummation 
of  all  things. 

When  meditating  on  such  a  subject  we  like 
to  think  of  our  own  saints  as  well  as  those 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
biographies  on  our  bookshelves.  Each  of  us 
has  a  shrine  in  our  memory,  and  it  is  there, 
perhaps,  in  that  hallowed  chamber  of  remem- 
brance that  our  present  devotions  are  poured 
out  to  Almighty  God.  He  who  led  us  gently 
in  our  childhood,  and  guided  our  halting 
footsteps,  and  from  his  genial  beaming  culti- 
vated soul  gave  us  the  treasures  of  his  wise 
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experience  ;  his  name  is  there.  She  who  bore 
us  on  her  knee,  on  whose  tender  bosom  we 
loved  to  lay  our  little  heads,  who  loved  us  so 
far  better  than  we  deserved,  who  would  have 
suffered  any  hardship  or  labour  if  it  was  for 
our  good,  who  moulded  our  characters,  and 
with  sweet  and  tender  gravity  showed  us  our 
faults,  whose  very  touch  was  love,  and  whose 
voice  was  low  and  tuneful  as  soft  music ;  her 
name  is  there.  The  wise  teacher,  with  his 
skilful  application  of  culture  and  knowledge, 
his  pride  in  our  little  successes,  his  sympathy 
with  our  mistakes  and  failings,  his  strong 
hand  leading  us  on  to  the  critical  struggles 
of  the  journey  of  life;  his  name  is  there. 
The  beloved  friend  and  chosen  comrade,  whose 
bright  qualities  we  almost  worshipped,  and 
who  was  so  frank  and  kind  and  joyous;  his 
name  is  there.  The  little  child,  young  sister 
or  brother,  or  the  pledge  of  family  love,  whose 
innocent  face  was  sunshine  in  the  house,  whose 
feet  on  the  stairs  made  the  heart  thrill, 
whose  every  word  was  quick  with  the  divine 
wonder  of  the  growing  human  intelligence, 
whose  laughter  and  song  made  labour  easy, 
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and  dark  days  bright ;  whose  little  possessions 
are  dearer  to  us  than  the  relics  even  of  saints 
and  martyrs;  his  name  is  there.  And  there 
are  many  more;  each  beautiful,  each  beloved, 
each  sacred.  And  for  all  the  dreary  philo- 
sophies of  Europe  we  would  not  give  them  up. 
They  belong  to  Faith,  and  Faith  belongs  to 
us,  and  Faith  is  our  highest  and  best  endow- 
ment. 

So  we  think  of  our  saints,  and  we  leave 
them  with  God.  But  we  know  that  we  can 
imagine  no  happiness  too  great  or  too  good 
for  them ;  for  it  is  written  :  '  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,'  To  that 
eternal  happiness  may  He  bring  us  all  when 
this  short  life  is  ended  !  And  may  His  Holy 
Spirit  inspire  us  so  by  His  grace  to  order  our 
life  and  conversation  that  we  may  be  counted 
worthy  not  merely  to  enter  into  the  city,  but 
to  rise  to  some  of  those  higher  forms  of 
blessedness  which  our  Lord  is  making  ready 
for  those  who  serve  Him  unreservedly  with  all 
their  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength ! 
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^  O  for  a  deeper  insight  into  heaven  I 
More  knowledge  of  the  glory  and  the  joy 

Which  there  to  crown  the  happy  souls  are  given, 
Their  intercourse,  their  worship,  their  employ  ! 
For  it  is  past  belief  that  Christ  hath  died 

Only  that  we  unending  psalms  may  sing, 
That  all  the  gain  Death's  awful  curtains  hide 

Is  the  eternity  of  antheming ; 
And  this  praised  rest :  are  we  to  sit  for  ever. 
Without  more  strife  or  subject  of  endeavour?'^ 


^  Thomas  Leigh. 
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